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Discounts! Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 





For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 





No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. 1. Root Company, 


Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 
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and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 
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PRESTR ARTS ST, 
ET aE 
Root’s Bee-supplies} |DoneT BUY 

for the South Atlantic SUPP t.i Es! 


States at Root’s Prices. 


=> 

. . Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
Quick Shipments and full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
? ed to our New England Climate. Also 

Low Freight Rates. best brands of COMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
—> arrangements to keep a general stock of 


We call your attention to our THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY'S 


one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 7 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. Parties desiring these goods can get 

We also carrv a full line of them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
the most approved Farm Imple- Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
ments, etc. Send for catalog G. the VERY BEST STRAINS In America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 
= 


Rawlings Implement Co., 


209 South Charles Street, W. Ww. Cary & Son, 


Baltimore, - - - Maryland. LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
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GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A'No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
—— soiled, or ‘the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well sc raped of propolis. 

No. 1.—Al1 sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb gurface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and cer 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


ALBANY.— Honey market unchanged since our last, 
with but little comb honey of any kind here. Selling 
fancy white. 145; No. 1 white, 4@15; mixed, I8@l14; 
buckwheat, 13@1!3%. Extracted dull except for buck- 
wheat, which is wanted by the Jewish people for their 
approaching holidays, at 6c. Beeswax. 28(@30, with 
good inquiry. MACDOUGAL & Co., 

Jan. 22, 380 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. —Market for comb honey is good, with 
the stock pretty well cleaned up. Small lots coming 
in now and then which find ready sale and fair 
prices. We qrote comb honey to-day as follows: Fan- 
cy white, 14@16; ANo 1 white, 14@15; No. 1 white, 13 
(@14; No. 2, 12@12% ; fancy buckwheat, 11@12; No. 1 
buckwheat, 10@11; No 2 buckwheat, 9@10; mixed, 11 
@I\2. Extracted honey, demand fair, supply good; 
white clover and basswood, ((@7 ; light amber, 54@6; 
amber and buckwheat, 54(@6. Beeswax, 27(@29. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 
486-490 Canal St., New York City. 


CINCINNATI.—The demand for honey is fair. , Ex- 
tracted honey is offered very freely. Dark brings 5; 
lighter, 54@6; fancy, 64%@7%. Fancy comb, 15; low- 
er grades, 124@13%. C. H. W. WEBER, 

Jan. 21. 2146 Central Phy Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan. 20. 





SCHENECTADY.— Our market is very quiet at present, 
and well supplied with white clover, but no buck- 
wheat comb honey on hand. We quote No. | white 
lt@15; N». 2, 18@14; buckwheat, 12@13. Stock of ex- 
tracted greatly setacee but no great demand; light, 
647; dark, 54%@ CuHas. McCu LLOCH, 

Jan. 20. 1 Eagle St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


DENVER.—No. 1 white comb honey, $2.75 to $3.00 
per case of 24sections; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.65. Extract- 
ed, 7@8. To bring these figures honey must be graded 
according to rules of the Colorado State Bee-keepers’ 
Association. Beeswax, 22(@26 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASsS'N, 


Jan. 21. 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Market has been tivint bales binke’ ' 


the holidays. Car of California bott honey having 
been sent to this market and dem ized_the trade 
and hurt the sale of good ag ly o cémeé. 
We quote fancy comb. 16; No. 1,14: en racted, 6(@7 


We are producers of honey— do ai haudle on coumuis-| ; 


Wo. A. SELSPR; * 
10 Vine St., ——e Pa. 


sion. 
Jan. 24. 


MILWAUKEE.—The honey trade has not 


‘beeal bite e 
it seems should have been thus far this year, biit™ be 


cause of the limited demand we continue to expect an 
improvement in the near future. The supply is not 
large, and shippers of fancy can ship to us and expect 
good returns, and we continue to quote fancy 1-Ib. sec- 
tions 15@16; A No. 1, 14@15; No. 1, 18.@14; amber, nom- 
inal 124%@l4. Extracted, in bbls. ‘kegs, or cans, white, 
8@9; amber, 54%@7%. os, ao 
. BisHop & Co., 
Jan. 20. 119 Buffalo St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@12; extracted, 
water-white, 54@6% ; light amber, 4(@5% ; dark, 4@5. 
Beeswax, 274%@30. The winter in California has been 
a dry one; in consequence the prospects for the com- 
ing season are decidedly blue in the southern part of 
the State. As the bulk of the honey is produced in 
that section, prices are stiffening, and will advance 
unless rains come very soon. 

Jan. 9. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Calif. 


Boston.—Our market continues somewhat dull in 
the demand for honey, while stocks are ample for the 
balance of the season, unless there should be a much 
larger demand than we at this moment anticipate. 
Prices remain about the following: Strictly fancy, in 
cartons, 15%: A No. 1, 15; No. 1, 14%: very little No. 2 
to offer—stock nominally running No.1 and A No 1. 
Extracted light amber, 74%; amber, 7; Florida honey, 
64Y@i7. BLAKE, ScoTT & LEE, 

Jan. 20. 31, 38 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





CHIcAGO.—The honey market is of a slow nature, 
with little change in price of any of the grades. 
Choice grades of white comb honey, 14%@15; good 
to No 1, 18%@ 14; light amber, 124%@13; dark grades, 
including buckwheat, 10@12. Extracted white, 54%@7 
amber, 54%1@5¥%; dark, 5@5Y, the scale of prices vary- 
ing according to flavor, body, and package Beeswax 
steady at 28. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Jan, 24. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Til. 





FoR SALE.—Four 10-gallon kegs white extracted 

honey, clover and basswood mixed, now candied, price 

7% cts. per Ib., f. 0. b. here. Also four 10-gallon kegs 

and five 5-gallon jacketed cans of fine amber honey 

just extracted, fine flavor and doubly ripened. very 
thick and waxy. 6% ~~ per lb. Large sample free. 
. H. TOWNSEND, Otsego, Mich. 


WANTED.—Honey; car lots or otherwise. Will send 
man to receive when sufficient amount to justify, and 
pay highest market price, spot cash. Address, stating 
quantity, quality, and price desired at your station. 

THOs. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, 111. 


WANTED.— Comb honey in any quantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. EVANS & TURNER, 
Town St, Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 

We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 

son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 

glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 

will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


For SAULE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 1bs.or more. Won. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 
For SALE. Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for ——. 
. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE—A quantity lot of well-ripened clover 
honey in 60-1b. cans. B. WALKER, Clyde, Ill. 


For SALE.—Clover and sweet-clover extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. lL. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For SALE.—1000 Ibs No.1 and fancy comb honey. 
H. L,. LEONARD, Brandon, Vt. 
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Satisfied Customers, 


and their numerous expressions of the superiority of my queens war- 
rant me in continuing the arrangement of my queen apiaries in 1902 
asin 1gor. I have watched carefully, and have selected the queens 
whose colonies gave me the best results in HONEY, for my queen 
and drone mothers. 


Yard No. 1 consists of a combination of the Root Long-Tongued Clover Stock. the Supe- 
rior Stock so much Advertised by Hutchinson, and a Selection ot My Own Stock that | have been Breed- 
ing for years, in regard to which I have the following: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1901. 
My Dear Victor:—Cueen and nucleus arrived safely yesterday; made 
entrance to nucleus and allowed them to fly yesterday. Transferred them to 

a Dovetailed hive this morning, without smoke, and handled them, patting 

them on the back, and I never saw such quiet and docile bees. If their work- 

ing qualities are as superior as their handling, I am prepared to say you 

have the best bees I have ever met with, which would include some 25 or 30 

different breeders, and all the well-known races. 

Yours very truly, OREL L. HERSHISER. 


The colony of one of the queens I have selected for a breeder in this yard gathered 
right about 400 pounds of honey last season. I have not measured her bees’ tongues, but they 
are ALL RIGHT, LONG OR SHORT. 

Yard No. 2 consists of imported Italians, daughters and granddaughters. For 
further description see ad. later. Testimonials on application. 

Yard No. 3—GOLDEN BEAUTIES or 5-banded Italians. 

I am now booking orders for spring delivery ; first come first served. 

Untested queens: 1, $1.09; 6, $5.09. Select untested queens: 1, $1 25; 6, $6.09. Tested queens: 1, $1.50; 
6, $8.00. Select tested queens: 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00. Breeders, $3.00 to $7.00. See circular for specifications. 


ROOT’S COODS5 AT ROOT’S PRICES, plus carload rate freight. 
W. 0. VICTOR, Queen Specialist, Wharton, Wharton Co., Texas. 





C: T +t ii Colorado’ S Characteristics: the 
a F orn la. | Advantages of Irrigation; and 

The State that produces car- how Western Bee-keeping Differs 
loads of honey; the largest aver- from that of the East,” is the title 


ages of any State in the Union; of a six-page editorial in the Jan. 


a mammoth honey association to | jccue of the Bee-keepers’ Review. 
market the crop; the value of .dif- 

f t fields. is told i | The editor spent nearly two weeks, last 

eren €ids, 1S to in the | November, with his camera, among the bee- 

| keepers of Colorado; and this *‘write-up”’ 


Pacific Bee Journal, |is the result. It is illustrated by several 
Los Angeles, Calif., pictures taken by the editor, showing the 


™ d | mountains, alfalfa fields, ‘‘ricks’’ of alfal- 
whose correspon ents are SUCCeSS- | fa hay, herds of cattle, apiaries, hives, etc. 


ful producers of tons and tons— | Mr. M. A. Gill, who, last year, managed 700 
| colonies in Colorado, producing two carloads 
20 to 80 tons each. of comb honey, begins a series of articles 


in this issue. His first article is on ‘‘Hive- 
covers,’’ and is the best of anything that 
has yet appeared on that subject. 


California as a Honey State, by A. J. 
Cook. Gallup’s Bee-keeping Experiences. 
nigga x wd Ahead. Utah Bee-keep- | Send ten cents for this issue, and with it will be sent 
ing. i ington, Oregon, Idaho, and | two other late but different issues. A coupon will be 
Arizona News. Bee-keepers say the Pacific | — Sp the holder to the Review one year for 
; $ 7 <n: ; | only cts 
pod reoeen of the ys 1.00 bee sg prettily With these copies of the Review will be sent an offer 
gotten up and illustrated; most appropriate: | whereby 12 back numbers of the Review may be se- 
cover design. cured entirely fr ee; and the first few who accept this 

Clubbed with GLEANINGs, new or renewal, $1.00a offer will get. as those 12 back numbers, the volume 
year. Grand club with GLEANINGS and Rocky Mount- for 1901 complete. 
ain Bee Journal, $1 25a year. W. Z. HurcuHInson, Flint, Mich. 


The Pacific Bee Journal, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Your attention is called to advertisement of Sure 





237 East Fourth Street. Hatch incubator on page 119 of this issue. 
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1902 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep'’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT. Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 





TERMS $1.00 per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 22 age or two copies 
to one ‘address, $1.50: three copies, $2. 2.00 ; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if is the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing ‘his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card’at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his jonrnal con- 
tinued, and will pay forit soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal ‘stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 


Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan Fg lands and the fruit 
helt, address J. E. Merri:t, Manistce, Michigan, 





























Barred Plymouth Rocks Exclusively. Bred for 
business and beauty by an expert poultryman. My 
birds area combination of the best strains in America. 


Eggs and stock in any quantity. 
Chamberlin Hill Poultry Farm, Jordan, N. Y. 
All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 FERRETS. class stock New price list 


free N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 











are handsome, hardy, profitable. 


Angora Goats & Prize stock: low price ; circular. 
Ep. W. COLE & Co., Kenton, oO 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. Iusea process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all- respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 10) lbs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 





Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. ‘he largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year Four apiaries. 
Queens bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 
Tested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. ‘AA. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


oT J. Stringham, 305 Park Place, New York City. 





Honey-jars. 





¢ clear flint glass. 


I-pound square jars $5 per gross ; 
jar, porcelain top, $6 per gross; 
cap jar, fancy, $5.50 per gross. 
Discount on quantities. 
York City, N. Y. LABELS, 60 cents per gross. 
Apiarian Supplies always in stock. Catalog free. 





No. 25 
Nickel- 
All are 
We ship from New 
A full line of 


Apiaries are 


Rear at Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. : : : : : 28 
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HUCUCUUOUQOUNOENOOUUOUGO AUOUDOULOUEUOUUOUOOUCEONCOOENOOUOOUGUNUOUEOOUGOOGGGEOUOEDOUGOUGOOUGOUGUOUSUOEDOGUONEOEAOGEUEEGOOEDOUEOOEEOEOOUOOOOOOILS 


The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 





G 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 


SUADUEDUTUANOCUDEGUGORCOUUUANEUEAUDONGOONOGEOEOOONEE 


5 MUGEN UQUENAUENOUUEOUUGGOUGOUEOGUEOUUUEOUUEOOUGOOUOOUUONOEOUOUOOGDOOQUCOUUOOOUOEDUOOOUCOOUOOOUOOOUCOOUEOOUEOOUCOOUOOAUEOOUGOOUOOOUEOQUEOLEUUUUOOTUTE 


G. B. LEWIS 6O,, WATERTOWN, WIS. :: 


1902 Catalog Ready. < 











If you have not been receiving a copy annu- xk 
ally, send us your name and address, and He Ke 


one will be mailed to you free. 


x | Special Offer. se OK 

To parties sending us an order for supplies xk 
ats amounting to $10.00 or more at regular prices se se 
we will make following low rates on journals: . oe 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, semi-monthly, 1 year, 50c. 
American Bee Journal, weekly, l year . . . 70c. 
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Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 3 
AGENCIES: L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 
Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado sh 
Honey-producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado ; Pierce Seed and Produce 3K 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.: E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph. Missouri Special Southwestern Agent. 
Charles Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois; F. C. Erkel, 515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, *K 
Minnesota ; Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Washington, Special Northwestern Agents. me 
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BEE = SUPPLIES! A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 


1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 


ROOT’S GOODS rounding territories. . . You save TIME 
AT and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 


shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 


zs 
ROOT’S PRICES. facilities here enables me todo so. Before 


buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 


= = essa ; 
C,H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 curve "ew ee eee 
2146-2148 Central Ave. , 


APPPIPIPERIAIRAIREIPIPPPEIEPPEPPPPEIEIAAIRIPPIIPIEIA 
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LET ME SAy to J. M. Mack that his plan 
of emptying sections to use the next year is 
all right provided he lets the bees dry them 
out before the honey in them granulates. 
I wouldn’t be willing to use them if the 
bees did not clean them out in the fall. 


I ADVISE Bro. Aikin not to be big-headed 
because he devises some useful thing. All 
the same, if I had gotten up that separator 
on p. 50, I’m afraid I’d need a hat of larger 
size. It should be put on the list of bee- 
keepers’ supplies. Bro. Aikin, can’t you 
give it a name not already in use for anoth- 
er bee-keeping implement? 

Mr. Epiror, I think you misunderstand 
Wm. Craig, p. 61. He means his bees fly 
out while he is carrying them out. Friend 
Craig, the trouble is a lack of that fresh 
air in the cellar that the editor thinks so 
much of. Open up your cellar the evening 
before, and let it stay wide open all night, 
and see if it doesn’t quiet the bees so they’11 
not want to fly out till after they are on 
the stand. If any are inclined to fly out, 
give them a little smoke. No harm if the 
cellar is full of smoke so long as all the 
bees will be taken out within a few hours. 

‘* EXTRACTED honey can be improved by 
boiling it,’’ p. 63. Do you mean boiling or 
heating, Mr. Editor? [I mean Jdéoz/ing in 
the case under consideration; for you will 
remember that our correspondent stated 
that he had some honey that soured, and he 
wished to know how to treat it. Mere heat, 
while it might do some good, would not 
bring about the improvement sought. It 
should be kept boiling for sometime. That 
will arrest further fermentation, and at the 
some time expel the gases. But not all 
sour honey can be made sweet, by consider- 
able, by such treatment. If very sour, it 
had better be converted into vinegar. If 
honey is slightly tainted with an acid 
taste, it can generally be improved.—Ep. ] 


‘“WE HAVE KNOWN that the depths of 
the cell varied the cells at the 
start are longer than is necessary,’’ says 
ye editor, page 48. Worker comb 25 years 
old will be perhaps % inch thicker than 
when new; but is there any real difference 
in the depth of the cell? Is not the differ- 
ence almost if not entirely in the septum? 
Reidenbach’s measurements seem to show 
that the average contents of a cell does not 
decrease with age; why should its depth? 
[Your notion of the matter is the same as 
mine. An old comb is deeper than a new 
one by just the thickness of the accumula- 
tions in the bottom of the cell.—Ep. | 


A. MAUJEAN spaces his extracting-combs 
13%, inches from center to center, leaves 
them on till sealed, then cuts them down to 
one inch in thickness. He thinks the extra 
yield of wax costs him nothing.—fev. Eclec. 
[This is a very common practice through- 
out the West; and extracting-frames are 
spaced wide, even with Hoffman end-bars. 
Wax always brings a good price, and very 
many, perhaps a majority, of the extract- 
ed-honey producers, consider that there is 
more money in producing wax and honey 
both by using thick extracting-combs, and 
slicing down each time, than spacing the 
combs regulation thickness and merely cut- 
ting off the cappings.—-ED. | 

‘* THERE ARE more bees kept to-day in 
the old-fashioned box hive than any other 
style,’’ says L. E. Kerr, in American Bee- 
Keeper. 1 wonder if that can be true. 
There are probably more box hives across 
the water than in this country, and it may 
be true there, but I suspect that frame 
hives have the upper hand in this country. 
[The statement of Mr. Kerr, even if it ap- 
plied to the whole world, can hardly be 
true. In Europe there may be more colonies 
in straw skeps and box hives combined than 
in movable-frame hives. But if the state- 
ment is limited to the United States, it is 
certainly wide of the mark. I presume I 
have traveled through nearly all the best 
bee country in the United States and Can- 
ada; and the box hive, even with the old- 
fashioned farmer, is the exception. In my 
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last 6000-mile trip Ido not think I sawa 
single one; but I did see all kinds of dilap- 
idated movable-/rame hives.—Eb. | 

IN GLEANINGS for July 1, 1900, in a foot- 
note to an article of mine, you say, Mr. Ed- 
itor, ‘* We have heretofore assumed that 
larve just hatched, or larve not more than 
three days old, was the preferred age; but 
here is a case where the bees evidently had 
a preference for the five-day limit.’’ The 
fact that this continues to be quoted in for- 
eign journals, and that it is likely to be 
misunderstood, makes me now refer to it. 
While you may have meant all right, there 
is danger that you may be understood as 
meaning: ‘‘In this case the bees preferred 
larve five days old to any thing younger.’’ 
This is not true. The only possible prefer- 
ence at all in that line would be expressed 
thus: ‘‘ The bees preferred to wait till some 
of the larvze were too old for good queens, 
rather than to start all cells earlier.’’ 
Now let me give the truth deduced from my 
investigations— ‘the truth that I think any 
one will deduce from any fair investigations 
—it is this: Bees will not start queen-cells 
with larve as old as three days when 
younger larve are present; but they will 
continue to start queen-cells after all the 
larve present have become too old for that 
purpose. Will my good friend of the fe- 
view say whether he believes this to be the 
truth? [I accept your amended correction. 
—Ep. | 

THE EDITOR seems to have mounted the 
hobby of lots of fresh air for bees in win- 
ter. I have been riding it myself for some 
years. Sometimes toward spring the tem- 
perature is 50° in the cellar and the bees 
quite noisy. Cellar too warm? No, that’s 
not the trouble. It’s 50° outside as well, 
and so there is no change of air. I’ll start 
a fire and make it still warmer, so the air 
will change, and when the fire dies down 
it will be as warm as ever, 50°; but they 
will be quiet, because they have fresh air. 
[Yes, I now recall that you have been an 
advocate of fresh air in bee-cellars, but I 
had forgotten it. If I understand you, you 
agree with me that the temperature is not 
nearly so important as fresh supplies of 
air given often. Last winter there was a 
great range of temperature in our bee-cel- 
lar, ranging from 35 to 65, and yet we had 
perfect wintering, because the bees had 
fresh air all the time. I am beginning to 
feel that the bee-keeping world has been 
laying too much stress on temperature, and 
not enough on ventilation. For example, 
we kept our bee-room closed two nights; 
but the bees began to roar and fly out. 
Then we let in fresh air, and, presto! all 
was quiet.—Ep. ] 


REPLYING to your question, page 48, Mr. 
Editor, I freely admit, and have always 
admitted, that a colony with short tongues 
may gather more than one with long 
tongues. That does not militate in the 
least with the fact that length of tongue 
reach is absolutely essential to get the red- 





clover nectar. Now let me suppose a Case. 
Suppose 100 acres of red clover with tubes 
of such depth that a tongue reach of less 
than .19 will fail to get the least taste of 
nectar. Of what avail will be all the best 
qualities in the world, if the bees have not 
the necessary .19? Another question will 
you please answer: Can bees do any thing 
on red clover without sufficient tongue 
reach? If they can not, is not tongue reach 
an essential? [Your supposable case is 
hardly in the realm of probability. Assum- 
ing that it is, however, you are strictly 
right. So far as my experience and obser- 
vation go, all Italians, and possibly some 
blacks, will gather some honey from red clo- 
ver providing there are other bees that gath- 
er large amounts from the same source. 
From measurements I have made, there are 
a good many flower-tubes in a head that 
are much less than the shortest tongue 
reach of any bees. Again, there are some 
seasons when nectar is secreted so freely 
that even a long tube will be so full that 
the bees can get a considerable amount be- 
fore it is beyond their reach.—Ep. | 


I WILL TRY to answer your questions, p. 
48, Mr. Editor. In the first place it should 
be understood that grammars and diction- 
aries do not make rules and definitions. 
The usage of the best speakers and writers 
alone decides what is right and wrong, 
and dictionaries and grammars are author- 
ity only so far as they tell what that usage 
is. When that usage changes, then the 
books must change if they would hold their 
places as authority. A grammar does not 
make right usage—it merely records it. 
You ask, ‘‘ How can a word be grammati- 
cal when it violates all present rules of 
grammar?’’ When all the best speakers 
and writers unite in a usage entirely differ- 
ent from that laid down in the grammar, 
then the grammar to that extent has become 
antiquated and must be changed. I think 
that also answers your question as to how 
a word can be grammatical now that was 
not grammatical in the past. Compare the 
oldest English grammar published and 
see if it agrees with the latest. [Say, 
doctor, you are irrepressible. I thought 
I had you squelched; but even if you have 
the better of the argument I’ll not ad- 
mit it to you. No, sir, I’11 say ‘‘ shook ”’ 
when, according to my notion, it expresses 
better the Dutch method of treating a swarm 
to the average reader.—ED. | 


WE’RE BAD, but we’re not as bad as 
somebody else. In 1900 the drink con- 
sumption in the United States per capita 
was 14.7 gallons; in Germany, 30.9; in 
Great Britain, 33.2; in France, 33.6. [I 
have faith to believe that, in the very near 
future, these figures in all of the countries 
will be reduced. Germany, the country 
that has been quoted as favoring beer for 
its people, is now waking up to its sense of 
danger. The iron Bismarck, before he died, 
said that Germany had more to fear from 
beer than from any other enemy; and the 
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young emperor is taking some decided steps 
to cut down its consumption. Verily the 
world is moving, because it can not be and 
shall not be that it grows worse. There 
never was a time when there was so much 
healthy public sentiment against the drink- 
evil as now. Some day this sentiment will 
crystallize into one unit of force, and the 
American saloon in our own borders will 
be made to step down and out. There is 
power enough in the churches to enable the 
people of the country to do it now. The 
trouble is, the enemies of the saloon are 
not agreed as to the best method of killing 
it, while the friends of the saloon are put- 
ting up a united front. When we temper- 
ance people can stop criticising each other 
and can concentrate our forces into one 
united effort we shall accomplish something, 
and that time is rapidly coming in this 
country.—ED. | 
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We think more kindly of the flowers 
And the things that summer brings, 
After facing winter’s tempests 
And old Zero’s frosty stings. 
Ww 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


‘*Buckwheat Cakes and Honey.’’ Words 
by Eugene Secor, music by G. W. York. 
Send Pickings a copy, Mr. Editor. I hope 


those cakes will not b-flat; and I hope the 
do will not be sticky. Such cakes are the 
staff of life in a measure, at least on.a 
small scale. Can’t you send us fenor a 
dozen? 

w 

Some two weeks ago the Chicago Bee- 
keepers’ Association, of which Mr. G. W. 
York is President, made out a brief state- 
ment in regard to the canards relative to 
manufactured comb honey. This statement 
was very brief, and was signed by Dr. C. 
C. Miller and Camille P. Dadant as well 
as by the President. A copy of it was pre- 
sented to the editor of the Chicago 7r7zbune, 
the worst offender in circulating this ab- 
surd story. It was returned with the fol- 
lowing gratifying intelligence: 

The editor of the 7ribune regrets that he can not 
make use of the ma_uscript. which is respectfully re- 
turned herewi h. This does not mean necessarily that 
gy article is not meritorious, as, on account of the 
la ge number of manuscripts received, it is not possi- 
ble to ; rint all. 

Mr. York makes a center shot in his re- 
ply to this expressed determination to doa 
great wrong and persist in it: 

But little comment on thi-is necess*ry. The 777b- 
une thus admits that it had room to publish lies about 
honey, but it has not the space to allow the truth to 
appear about it! We hope those of our readers who 
ares) unfortunate as to read the 7rzbune will let its 
editor know what they think of its way of doing 


things. It has plenty of space for liqu r-dealers’ a 
vertisements, sporting stuff, etc., but declines to cor- 
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rect its own statements that are of untold damage to 
an honest industry. 

Doubtless this expresses the feelings of 
all parties concerned. Whether this strong 
language will pierce the skin of these edi- 
torial pachyderms remains to be seen. 

In refreshing contrast to all this is the 
conduct of the Chicago News. The state- 
ment that was refused a place in the 77rid- 
une was printed in the Vews in full, with 
large screamer headings, as we learn by 
Mr. York’s paper of the 23. He says: 

When it is known that the Chicago Daily News has 
an evening circulation of about 300,000, it will be seen 
what a wide reading the report will h ve. Up to the 
time of this writing, no other daily paper in Chicago 
has published the report, though all the morning pa- 
pers were furnished a copy of it by us in person. 

The complete refutation of the slander 
will now probably be an easy matter, as so 
many editors have come to see the light; 
but, like a suppressed fire, it will stand 
watching lest it break out again in a few 
months. King Error wields a_ strong 
scepter over the minds of men to-day. 

w 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 

‘* The Biology of the Honey-bee: its De- 
velopment During the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
is the title of two articles that appeared in 
our London exchange last November, from 
the pen of that able writer Mr. R. Hamlyn- 
Harris. They now appear in the form of a 
little tract of four pages. It would be hard 
to find more of interest in so little space. 

The writer gives a brief history of bee- 
keeping down to the present time. Hesays 
the Dickel theory has been shown to be er- 
roneous and incorrect, but lays great stress 
on the Dzierzon theory. Concerning the in- 
troduction of the movable-frame system, the 
author says: 

Dzierzon, by h’s careful observations and practical 
ideas, which ultim telv found outlet in the introduc- 
tion in his api ry of the mov-ble-frame hive, brought 
about a vast improvement on the old skeyps of his day. 

There can 4!so be no doubt that lo g before Dzier- 
zon’s time hives of somewhat similar construction 
were used by single individuals, as is shown in the his- 
tory of the ancients. 

Della Rocca's book, ‘‘ Traites Complets sur les 
Abeilles * (dated '790), which appeared in Paris, hows 
that the movable-frame hive was ™ t unknown to him, 
and the conclusion has been arrived at—conseque nt 
upon Della Rocca’s work—'hat the discoverers of the 
movable frame were the Greeks, but that Della Rocca 
was the first to utilize the same in a wooden hive fitted 
- forthe purpose. The Napoleonic and other wars 

the peri d were, no doubt. instrumental in causing 
this work to be almost entirely forgotten for the time 
being so that we owe to Dzierzon the fact that during 
his life, and on his initiative, the movable frame hive 
should have come into general use. 


Mr. Harris does not claim that Dzierzon 
invented the movable frame, but his bias, if 
not lamentable prejudice, prevents him, as 
the reader will see, from making any men- 
tion of Mr. Langstroth. We are informed 
on good authority that movable frames ‘‘ul- 
timately found outlet ’’ into Mr. Dzierzon’s 
apiary only when their general acceptance 
rendered his further opposition to them ri- 
diculous. To give Mr. Dzierzon any praise 
for the introduction of movable frames, and 
yet omit any mention of Mr. Langstroth’s 
name, is strange indeed. The world’s ver- 
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dict is quite the other way, and will prob- 
ably never be reversed. 

The remarks of the author on the prog- 
ress of anatomy and biology since 1840 are 
interesting in the extreme, showing that 
nearly all that is worth knowing on these 
vital subjects has been learned during the 
very short period of human existence com- 
prised within sixty years. We owe the 
writer more than a passing ‘‘ vote of thanks’’ 
for this little essay, for it is one of great 
merit. 














GUARDING AGAINST STARVATION. 


‘*Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. I have 
come almost half way across the continent 
(by letter) to have a little talk with you re- 
garding the best way to guard against bees 
starving before feeding can be done in the 
spring. I have fears that my bees have not 
honey enough to carry them through till 
warm weather comes.’’ 

‘*Really, what ycu wish to know, then, 
is the best way to guard against bees starv- 
ing in winter.’’ 

**Yes, that is right.’’ 

‘*Then I am inclined to answer, the dest 
way is to know that each colony has suffi- 
cient stores in the fall to last till the flow- 
ers bloom in the spring; and if we know 
this we need have no fears as to their safe- 
ty along this line.’’ 

‘*‘How much stores should each colony 
have on the 15th day of October, so that I 
might know that there is no danger of starv- 
ation before the flowers bloom in the 
spring?’’ 

‘*When I first began bee-keeping I found 
one writer saying that 35 pounds was the 
needed amount, while another gave 25 
pounds as‘right for a colony where winter- 
ed on the summer stand, and 20 pounds for 
those colonies which were to be wintered in 
the cellar during four or five months of the 
coldest weather.’’ 

‘*But suppose they do not have 25 pounds 
in their hive October 1st to 15th; what is to 
be done?’’ 

‘*Each colony should be fed enough to 
make up that amount, and it will be much 
better to do the feeding the fore part of Oc- 
tober than later.’’ 

‘*What should I feed?’’ 

‘‘In feeding for winter stores I find the 
following formula the best of any: Pour 15 
lbs. of water into a suitable-sized vessel, 
and set it over the fire till it boils. Then 
stir in 30 pounds of granulated sugar, stir- 
ring so it will not settle to the bottom and 
burn. As soon as the whole boils, set it off 
the fire and stir in 5 1bs. of extracted honey. 
This makes 50 lbs. of good feed for winter- 
ing.”’ 
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‘“*But suppose some colonies have more 
stores of honey than they need, and others 
not enough—what then?’’ 

‘*TIf you have movable-frame hives the 
matter is very simple — just exchange 
frames, taking full frames from the heavy 
colonies and giving them lighter frames 
from those not having sufficient, till all col- 
onies have the desired amount, when, if any 
are still lacking, they can be fed with the 
sugar syrup, as spoken of before.’’ 

‘*But the question I really asked was not 
from the time the flowers ceased blossoming 
in the fall till they commenced again in the 
spring, but till feeding can be done in 
the spring. How much would be needed in 
that case?’’ 

‘*This is something different, and some- 
thing not often spoken about, yet it is some- 
thing well worth knowing; for I claim that, 
if there is any time when it is profitable to 
feed colonies to keep them from starving, it 
is in the spring of the year.’’ 

sé Why? 9 

‘‘Because if we let them die now we lose 
all they have consumed thus far; and, be- 
sides, feeding in the spring tends toward 
bringing the colony in the very best possi- 
ble shape to give a good yield of honey dur- 
ing the honey harvest.’’ 

‘*Do you think, then, it would be better 
to reserve feeding till spring, for this pur- 

se?’’ 

**T would hardly wish to say that, for I 
think October is the month to know that all 
have honey enough to carry them through 
till flowers bloom in the spring. However, 
there are some good apiarists who advocate 
this, believing it to their advantage to re- 
serve the feeding necessary to be done to 
give sufficient stores during April and May, 
till April and May arrive, providing we 
can know that no colony will starve before 
that time.’’ 

‘*Did you ever work on that plan?”’ 

‘*Yes. One fall I found my colonies aver- 
aging quite light in stores; and as I was 
short of money to buy sugar with I allowed 
only 18 lbs. to each colony designed to be 
wintered on its summer stand; and from 12 
to 14 lbs. for those to be placed in the cel- 
lar, and found, by equalizing the stores in 
all, that I did not have to feed that fall. 
These were fed in the spring with a cheap- 
er grade of sugar than could be used for 
fall feeding, and they built up and did 
well; but on the whole I prefer to feed in 
the fall all that is necessary to last till ap- 
ple-bloom.’’ 

‘* But suppose the colonies have been neg- 
lected in the fall so that I do not know just 
how many pounds each colony has; or this 
has come about through sickness in the 
family, how am I to guard against starva- 
tion in such a case?”’ 

‘“*On some mild day when it thaws a lit- 
tle, without the sun shining (you can see 
best on a cloudy day), go over the colonies 
which are out by removing what you have 
over the cloth covering to the frames, and 
then gently roll this covering up till you 
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come to the cluster of bees, when you can 
carefully note the amount of sealed honey 
not covered with bees. If you find plenty 
of sealed honey along the top-bars to the 
frames, you can set that colony down as 
having enough till April. If plenty in half 
of the combs, then it is probably good till 
March. If very little, then it should be 
looked after in two weeks; and if none at 
all, it should be fed at once. A11 not need- 
ing feeding at once should be left with the 
hope that a day warm enough for the bees 
to fly may occur, when all needing attention 
should be looked after; but should no such 
day occur, then they should be attended to 
before they starve, no matter what the 
weather.”’ 

**Well, how shall I feed at this time of 
the year?”’ 

“*“My way has been to take frames of hon- 
ey from those in which I see much sealed 
honey, and give to those about to starve, 
taking out the outside combs of honey on 
any day when I could best do so, and put- 
ting dummies in their places. I now place 
these combs in a warm room for four or five 
hours till they get thoroughly warmed 
through, when I go to the destitute colony, 
take out one or two empty combs on the out- 
side, divide frames near the center of the 
cluster of bees, using smoke to keep them 
from flying, and set in the warmed combs. 
In this way any apiary which had enough 
stores on an average, so that each colony 
could have had 12 lbs., had the stores been 
equalized in the fall, can be brought through 
till we can feed in the spring.’’ 

‘*Suppose the colonies are in the cellar.”’ 

‘““The same plan can be used there with 
all colonies where the combs can be gotten 
at; otherwise they will have to take their 
chances. But colonies in the cellar will 
generally go till they are set out, should 
they have as much as 6 lbs. in the hive 
when they were set in.”’ 

‘*How about feeding in the spring?’’ 

‘*This can be done with feeders in the 
regulation manner, as given in the books; 
but feeding with any thing but combs of 
sealed honey during the winter months has 
been very unsatisfactory to me.”’ 


GENE ph SPM 























NOTES FROM A HONEY-MAN. 


Thick Top-bars Preferred; Selling Honey; a Joke 
on Hershiser. 








BY S. A. NIVER. 





Mr. Editor:—Every little while some item 
in GLEANINGS will almost persuade me to 
get out the old quill and take a hand in the 
fracas; but my almost insurmountable mod- 


esty makes it easier for you by keepingyime ~ ‘, 


silent. Just what makes bristlé up’ this 


time is that thick or thin top-bar controver~ « —\ 
sy between Pettit and Dr. /Strawcuittér, fot? * ‘ 


it’s many a weary hour did I''work at the 
sticky job of exchanging 3 ping, werm-ext- 
en top-bars for % basswood’. ones. 


Pleases; 


7 


read that last part over agaitly and Nene it% 
1 


slowly, for it sums up Morton’s.coféliis 
after many years of experimenting~ You 
may remember. that Morton always had en- 
amel cloth over his frames or supers in 
summer, and worms (apologies to Prof. 
Cook) would get on top of the five top-bar, 
and bore or eat holes enough there to weak- 
en it so it would sag more than it naturally 
would, on account of being too thin; but 
they never trouble basswood. 

I am keeping at the canvassing from 
house to house with extracted honey, and 
have handled 8750 pounds this season, and 
was put out of commission by the grip for 
four weeks besides. There are many vexa- 
tious little points to settle before the system 
will work all smoothly; but every one met 
and conquered makes it easier. One little 
incident I want to tell you about, for it 
makes me feel real foney. 

I am in the habit of going over my terri- 
tory about once a month, and so in the 
course of my rounds I called on a customer 
who had a dollar’s worth the first trip. A 
chap of twenty years or thereabout answer- 
ed the door-bell, and, to my inquiry if the 
lady of the house was in, replied, ‘‘ Vo, 
she is out.’’ Then I explained the case, 
and asked if that first lot of honey was gone 
yet, and if they wanted more. 

Say, Ernest, you would have enjoyed 
seeing the smiles thaw out the frost on that 
young chap’s face. He swung the door 
open wide enough to let in a pair of honey 
agents, and said, with a hearty ring to his 
voice, ‘‘ Oh! you are the honey-man. Come 
right in. I’ll call mother — she is in the 
parlor. I thought you were a dook agent.”’ 

‘* There! don’t we feel less of that tired 
feeling, and step a bit loftier, when stray 
straws like that show how the public begins 
to recognize our true worth? 

In another house I was told a good yarn 
on Hershiser, the jolly superintendent of 
the York State honey exhibit at the Pan- 
American. The lady had been persuaded 
to buy a jar of extracted honey there in the 
booth, ‘‘.And,’’ said she, ‘‘ what do you 
think it was? Why, nothing but sugar 
syrup flavored with cinnamon essence.’’ 

Who would have *‘ thunk it’’ of Hershis- 
er—our ferociously virtuous Hershiser? But 
all my assurances of his honesty were of no 
avail with that lady. 

The grocers here are selling tumblers of 
a clear yellowish liquid labeled Pure Hon- 
ey, which has a sticky effect to the tongue, 
and a decided flavor and aroma of cinna- 
mon. If they will only keep right on han- 
dling such stock, leaving the honey trade 
to me, they will never hear a word of protest 
from me. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE long-looked-for rains in California 
have come, at least in many localities. If 
this continues it will mean another good 
year for our friends on our western bor- 
ders. 





In referring recently to the use of sulphu- 
ric acid in refining wax I stated that the 
acid and water, after standing, would sep- 
arate. Two or three have written, saying 
that I must be in error, as the two would 
unite and stay united. I have not had an 
opportunity to test the matter; but my in- 
formants are evidently persons who under- 
stand what they are talking about, and I 
therefore accept the correction with thanks. 





THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE 
NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE following is the report of the special 

committee appointed to receive and count 

the ballots: 


We, the undersigned, have this day ccunted the bal- 
lots cast for General Manager and three Directors of 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association, to fill the va- 
cancies caused by the expiration of the terms of Eu- 
gene Secor as General Manager, and J. M. Hambiugh, 
Dr. C C. Miller, and C. P Dadant as Directors, and 
find that 338 ballots have been cast, of which Eugene 
Secor received 172. The other ballots were cast for 
109 different members, the largest number of votes for 
any one of them being 2. 

For Directors, J. M Hambangh received 180 votes; 
Dr C C. Miller, 232: C. P. Dadant, 215. We have also 
counted the votes cast for and against the proposed 
amen m- nts tothe constitution, and find that 214 were 
cast for the first amendment, and 93 against it ; 263 
votes were cast for the second amendment, and 47 


against it. A. B. Mason, 
S. J. GRIGGS, 
Toledo, O., Jan. 27. Com. 


The General Manager, it seems, was re- 
elected in spite of his expressed wish not to 
serve again. This surely bespeaks confi- 
dence, and an indorsement of the policies 
pursued under the several terms of his ad- 
ministration. 

THE RAMBLER FINDING HIS ‘*‘ FOUNTAIN OF 
ETERNAL YOUTH ’’ IN CUBA. 

A sHorT time ago, in a private letter to 
John H. Martin (Rambler), now in Cuba, 
I gave some fatherly (?) advice to the effect 
that he should remember that he was no 
longer a young man, and that he should go 
easy on his strength, and, above all, not to 
get too enthusiastic over a bee company. 
This is the way he comes back at me: 

Bless me! Did you think I was hankering after 
running a big bee and honey company? Not much, 
Iam merely blazing the way for younger men. And 
let me tell you, Bro. Ernest, I am about ten years 
younger here than I was in California. Don’t you 
th: ow out that lam foo old for any thing Why, I laid 
out that big robust Somerford the other day on a rough 
wheel-trip. I haven't had such a good appetite and 
digestion for years as I now have. I haven't decided 
yet what I shall door how long I shall stay. Cogg- 
shall will be here soon, and $everal of us are planning 
a trip to the Isle of Pines. Fmay buy mea little farm 
over there. 


Fes. 1 


But I have another bee in my bonnet. I am getting 
photos of almost every thing in sight, and shall have 
lots of lantern-slides. How about a grand lantern lec- 
ture-tour of the States—lectures on California, Cuba, 
and on bee culture? Iam wondering if you will say, 
“You are no longer a young man.” 


Let me see. Our young friend is only 62, 
or 23 years older than his paternal (?) ad- 
viser. A little later on I'll show you how 
this youthful cyclist can ‘* scorch ’’ (for I 
caught him in the act), even if he is a reg- 
ular down-east Yankee. Some call him 
‘*Long John.’’ Well, that is just what he 
is. When I saw him inCalifornia he hadn’t 
an ounce of flesh to spare; and herehe is out- 
doing that big Somerford on a bicycle, and 
now he proposes to tour all over the United 
States. Come on, John; we will give youa 
welcoming hand allover the States—I mean 
we bee-keepers. 

I suppose he will tell us something about 
the Isle of Pines — one of Uncle Sam’s re- 
cent possessions. 


THE PROGRESS WE ARE MAKING FIGHTING 
THESE COMB-HONEY LIES. 

WE are making some progress in counter- 
acting the effect of the comb-honey slan- 
ders that have been going the rounds of the 
press. Certain familiar items have ceased 
to appear. But don’t let us lay down the 
gauntlet yet; an awful damage has been 
done to the comb-honey trade because ¢here 
are millions of people who still believe comb 
honey ts manufactured, and therefore will 
not buy our product. 

It is no little pleasure to know that two 
or three of the great dailies of the country 
have published the truth about comb honey; 
but somehow that truth does not seem to 
get into circulation through other papers 
that have scattered these lies as on the 
wings ofthe wind. All honor to the Chica- 
go Daily News and Chicago Chronicle for 
publishing the truth about comb honey in 
displayed head lines. But the Chicago 
Tribune, the paper that took up the defa- 
mation of the comb-honey business in the 
first place, and started this onset of lies, 
has not retracted, and our readers are re- 
quested to keep up their fusillade of letters. 
Let them feel the force and might of num- 
bers. 

Among the farm papers, there have been 
quite a number that have published re- 
tractgons. One or two held out long and 
har® Among them was the Farmers? 
Guide, of Huntington, Ind.; but now it has 
come out with a bright breezy backdown 
that is truly refreshing; and to illustrate 
the power that bee-keepers can exert by 
sending in hundreds of letters, I publish 
the first paragraph, or a part of it at least, 
of the last statement that that paper has 
made: 

The unity with which bee keepers guard their inter- 
€si> is one of the most commendable things that has 
lately come under our observation. If the farmers 
would take care of their interests as well, no combina- 
tion could affect them. Not long ago we published an 
item to the effect that artificial comb honey was a 


manufactured by machinery, and that glucose an 
paraffine were used. This brought us denials from all 
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quarters of this country. These letters were courte- 
ous, acrimonious, and blasphemous They were warm, 
hot, and red-hot. They were reasonable, sensible, and 
senseless. It seemed that every bee-keeper in Ameri- 
ca h:d ‘*swarmed,’’ and all were being pursued with 
the dust and noise of acyclone. They acted as though 
The Farmer's Guide had a most powerful influence to 
the detriment of bees and honey, and if a well-filled 
waste-basket could stop the paper or turn the editor 
into the right channel they would contribute to the 
basket’s fullness. Poor basket! Imagine what it 
must bear! 

Just read that over once more, brother 
bee-keepers, and then follow up some of the 
other papers that have not yet published 
retractions. It seems that the editor of the 
Farme?s’s Guide finally appealed to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and in reply re- 
ceived a very strong letter from Professor 
Frank Benton, Apicultural Investigator. 
It is needless to say that our friend ‘‘ at 
court’’ furnished indisputable proof that 
comb. honey could not be manufactured. 

I do not like to keep on ad nauseam, urg- 
ing bee-keepers to write, write, write, to 
these offending editors; but that is the only 
way we can counteract the evil effects that 
have been already suffered. Let me now 
urge that every one of our subscribers send 
in a short item to his local paper, telling 
the truth about comb honey, and denying 
the stories that have been afloat, and see 
that it finds its way into print. It does not 
matter whether the paper has published 
any thing against the business or not. C. 
B. Howard, Secretary of the New York 
State Association of Bee-keepers’ Societies, 
has written a splendid article setting forth 
the truth about comb honey, in the Farm, 
field, and Fireside, a paper of an immense 
circulation and influence. That’s right, 
keep it up. Let us get the truth prominent- 
ly before the consumers in such a way they 
will begin to believe the truth that the 
comb honey they see in the groceries zs nqt 
bogus. 

We have already assurance that another 
farm paper with a circulation of two mil- 
lions is going to publish an item denying 
the usual comb-honey lie, and telling the 
truth. As soon as the item is published 
we shall place it before our readers. 

Regarding the paper against which our 
attorney began proceedings, I can only 
state that its editor has promised to make 
a satisfactory retraction. Our attorney 
made a trip of a thousand miles to begin 
his action; but before doing so I think hecon- 
vinced the editor in question that he ‘‘ had 
put his foot in it pretty deep.’’ 


OREL L. HERSHISER. 

DuRING the closing days of last year, 
Mr. O. L. Hershiser, of Buffalo, Vice- 
president of the National Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, and Superintendentof the apicultu- 
ralexhibits at the Pan- American Exposition, 
paid us a visit at the Home of the Honey- 
bees. My first acquaintance with him was 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, in 
the summer of 1883, where I had called to 
see Prof. Cook, the Professor of Zoology 
and Entomology, and director of the model 


experiment apiary of the institution. Prof. 
Cook being absent at the time, Mr. Her- 
shiser, a student of the college, who was 
making a special study of apiculture, ex- 
tended to me the various courtesies of the 
place. Again, in 1884, I met him at the 
home of Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Cana- 
da. He, like myself, had come to pay the 
most distinguished bee-keeper of all the 
Dominion a visit; for if Mr. H. was any 
thing he was a bee-keeper through and 
through. It was his policy, and has been 
ever since, to learn all he could about bees; 
and with that end in view he always went 
to the fountain-heads for information. 





OREL L. HERSHISER. 


Since that time I have met him at various 
conventions of bee-keepers; and so interest- 
ed is he in the subject of apiculture, that, 
if there is any national or State convention 
within 500 miles of him, he is pretty sure 
to be present. He was chosen Vice-presi- 
dent of the North American Bee-keepers’ 
Association in 1893. 

Last year he was called in as expert wit- 
ness at the Utter trial, Goshen, N. Y.; and 
at the last Buffalo National Convention he 
was again elected Vice-president. He has 
been recognized by the State of New York 
as one of its leading bee-keepers, and his 
services have been sought on numerous oc- 
casions to superintend apiarian exhibits — 
first at the Buffalo International Fair, in 
1889, and the Detroit International Fair the 
same year. He was superintendent of the 
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New York apiarian exhibit at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, in 1893; and again he was 
chosen for the same service at the Pan- 
American, Buffalo. At the latter exposi- 
tion he installed and conducted, as a part 
of the New York State apiarian exhibit, a 
model practical apiary of ten colonies, par- 
titioning off a large window in the Agricul- 
tural Building for the purpose, and gave 
frequent exhibitions of the various manipu- 
lations of daily occurrence to the apiarist; 
and his skill, and the success of this novel 
exhibit, was evidenced by the practical re- 
sults of 481 pounds of extracted and 523 
one-pound sections of comb honey, besides 
an abundance of honey left in each hive for 
winter stores, one colony of b/ack bees actu- 
ally producing, under these unfavorable 
circumstances, 111 fancy 4X5 sections of 
comb and 30 pounds, or over, of extracted 
honey. Mr. Hershiser was awarded the 
gold medal for this exhibit of a model api- 
ary. 

Not only an ardent enthusiast on bees, 
Mr. Hershiser is a practical and successful 
bee-keeper. He has two large apiaries 
on the outskirts of the city, and he has 
made them, in spite of his law business, 
pay and pay well. 

By profession Mr. Hershiser is a lawyer, 
and for some years he has had a law office 
in one of the sky-scrapers in Buffalo; but 
his intense love for the bees seems to draw 
him, in spite of himself, into the honey bus- 
iness, with which he has been so intimately 
connected for so many years. 

Born in 1856, in Shelby, O., he removed 
with his parents to Williams Co., in the 
same State, at the age of six, where he 
studied in the common schools; worked his 
way through the Michigan Agricultural 
College, from which he was graduated in 
1384 with the degree of ‘‘B. S.’’ He was 
admitted to the bar in 1891, and has prac- 
ticed law ever since. From the Albany 
Law Journal, a paper that contains*a biog- 
raphy of him, I extract the following: 


The story of Mr. Hershiser’s early life is similar to 
thatof so many of the sterling men who have shaped 
ani moldei their own fortunes and attained to posi- 
tions of honor and eminenc-inth city, state, and na- 
tion, and who represent the highest standard of Amer- 
ican citizenship. He is aself-made man in the truest 
a:d best sense of the term. When be was six years 
o'd his parents removed to Northwestern Ohio—a re- 
gio at that time but recently opened up to settlement 

where they began to hew and form a home out of 
the wilderness. Thus at an early age the subject of 
this sketch became acquainted with the labor cf re- 
claiming a farm from the primeval! f rest, and some 
of the varied and rot altogether poetical experiences 
and incidents of pioneer life. His early education 
was obtained at the country district schoo during the 
brief winter terms, supplemented by a limited course 
in the academic department of the village school. 
Laboring on a M chigan farm, he earned and saved 
sufficient means to enter upon a college course at the 
Michigan Agricultural College at Lansing, where, by 
teaching school or engaging in other employment dur- 
ing vacations, and by the practice of rigid economy, 
he was able to pros cute his studies to graduation. The 
sime resolute purpose, independence of character, 
and fidelity to duty have marked his career to the 
present time. 

His early associations instilled in him a love for ru- 
ral life and pursuits, and the natural sciences pertain- 
ing thereto. Economic entomology, with especial ref- 
ereuce to apiculture, has become his chief recreation 
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for the time he can spare from his legal business, and 
his keen preception and close observation have made 
him an expert and acknowledged authority on the 
life and habits of bees and apiculture generally. This 
fact has been repeatedly recognized. On several oc- 
casions, while yet a student, his services were sought 
to formulate and superintend apiarian exhibits for 
several large expositions in this and other States. 


On the 6th of December, 1899, Mr. Her- 
shiser was united in marriage to Miss Mar- 
garet Jane McIntosh, of Toronto, who was 
born of Highland Scotch parentage at Luck- 
now, Ontario, Canada, Oct. 4, 1874. 








A MODEL BEE-CELLAR. 


Some Suggestions on Wintering. 





BY HUGO KOEHLER. 





Mr. Root:—I was interested in your ar- 
ticle about wintering bees in a large cellar, 
on page 683. Probably it will be of inter- 
est to your readers to hear of our experience 
in wintering bees in cellars. 

For the last ten years we have wintered 
from 150 to 200 colonies in two cellars con- 
structed for that purpose. Ihave attempted 
to give you a longitudinal section of one of 
them. The inside dimensions are 14X10x9 
feet. In the figure, a represents the walls 
of the ceilar, made of cedar logs hewed on 
two sides. The cracks between the logs are 
smeared out with lime; 4, ceiling of two- 
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inch plank; c, a layer of cement, 2 in. thick, 
on the ceiling; d, a layer of clay mixed with 
sawdust. The layer is about a foot thick; 
e, ventilator chimney 12 inches in diameter 
and 8 ft. high over the roof; g, a shutter or 
damper to control ventilation and tempera- 
ture; 4, valve through which a thermometer 
is passed; 7, string on which the thermom- 
eter is suspended; /, ventilator canal 4X4 
in. on the inside, and 30 ft. long, the outer 
end of which can be closed at pleasure; /, 
peak of roof; &, gables; the rear gable has 
a door; /, roof of a portico; the portico is 
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about 8 ft. long; ™, ground-line; 7, door to 
cellar. 

Having described the cellars, now for our 
method of wintering. 

First we try to have all strong colonies to 
put in the cellar, so if, in fall, we have 
weak ones we double up. 

Second, we give them healthy food, most- 
ly sugar syrup. 

A week before putting the bees into the 
cellar we thoroughly disinfect them by 
burning about 2 lbs. of sulphur in each. 
As soon as the sulphur is fairly burning, the 
cellars are closed tight and left that way for 
24 hours, when every thing is opened to give 
them a thorough airing. 

The bees are put into the cellars the last 
half of November. On the morning when 
we wish to place them in, all entrances are 
closed with laths; then they are taken there 
and piled up in tiers along the two long 
walls, placing the lower row about a foot 
from the ground. When they are all stored 
away, the door is closed, making the cellar 
dark; then a man enters with a dark-lan- 
tern, and removes all laths. From now on 
until they are taken out we daily watch the 
thermometer so that it does not fall below 
40° and does not rise above 45. This we 
can do without entering the cellar, by open- 
ing slide /, and pulling up the thermometer, 
which is suspended by a string. The tem- 
perature is regulated entirely by the venti- 
lators. In very cold weather the portico is 
filled up with snow. About the 15th of Feb- 
ruary we enter the cellar for the first time, 
after they were put in, armed with a dark- 
lantern and a long wire hook to scrape out 
hives if there be any need. From now to 
the time of taking out (the first half of April) 
we enter twice more. We take them out on 
a nice warm day, first closing all entrances 
again. 

We find this method cf wintering very 
satisfactory. Several small bee-keepers 
have built themselves a cellar like these, 
and have wintered with more or less suc- 
cess. 


[This cellar embodies almost the same 
principles as the Bingham which we have 
illustrated on page 933 for Dec. 1st; for it 
will be noted that the cellar proper is em- 
tirely under ground, and the upper portion 
is covered with a gable roof and a ventila- 
tor. Mr. Bingham finds it is necessary to 
have a ventilator up through the roof, about 
20 inches square, and it is possible our 
friend Koehler might find it an advantage 
to enlarge his. 

I believe that the ideal wintering reposi- 
tory for indoor wintering of bees will be 
one that is wholly under ground; then when 
we put with this a generous supply of 
fresh air, we have ideal conditions. I do 
not entertain the popular belief that uni- 
form temperature is so important as uni- 
formly good air. Why, for example, do 
bees outdoors winter so well when the tem- 
perature ranges all the way from 70 above 
to 10 below? It does so here at Medina. 
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With this extreme variation it should be re- 
membered that the outdoor bees always 
have plenty of fresh air. Now, then, if we 
can prevent the extremes of temperature, 
and get the fresh air just the same, shall 
we not bring about a condition much more 
perfect in wintering than has ever been at- 
tained before? As I have already explain- 
ed, the temperature in our bee-cellar last 
winter where we had such good wintering 
ranged all the way from 35 up to 60; but 
the bees had fresh air—great quantities of 
it—all the time.—Eb. ] 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Or, rather, some Observations on Irrigation:or : ' 
Western Farming in General. . 











BY E. R. ROOT. 





I believe brother Root, of Gleanings, has prophe+ 
sied that, within a few years, the great bulk of the 
honey crop of this countiy will be produced west of 
the Mississippi. From a week’s visit in Colorado, dur- 
ing which I visited several apiaries, and que tioned 
many bee-keepers regarding the —— character- 
istics of the great West, Iam inclined to think that 
brother Root’s prophecy will prove correct. This part 
of the country is progressing and developing ata rate 
of which Fastern people have but a faint conception. 
Those who look upon this country as the land of a 
burning sun, of shifting sands, coyotes, and cacti, will 
do well to lay aside that delusion. The explanation 
of this wonderful change can be given in a single 
word; the key that has wnlocked the great agricultu- 
ral wealth of thy West is WATER.—W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Editor of The Bee-keepers’ Review. 

Before going further with my line of trav- 
els among bee-keepers, it seems best, on 
many accounts, that I should stop just long 
enough to tell something about irrigation, 
because it is intimately and vitally connect- 
ed with the honey business; and one can 
not very intelligently describe some of the 
special conditions that prevail in some of 
those reclaimed Western lands without tell- 
ing something about how the crops are wa- 
tered. I have yet one and possibly two ar- 
ticles relating to bee-keeping in Arizona; 
but as it was in that Territory that I glean- 
ed my first information on irrigation there 
is no better time than now to tell about it, 
in order that my other articles on alfalfa 
may be better understood. In doing so I 
shall take up irrigation as it prevails, not 
only in Arizona but in California, Idaho, 
Utah, and Colorado. 

Besides the information gleaned from per- 
sonal observation on the ground, I am in- 
debted for much that I shall give to Bulle- 
tin No. 73 from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Irrigation in the 
Rocky Mountains, by J. C. Ulrich. This 
is one of the best if not the best short trea- 
tise on the subject I have ever read; and 
those who wish for further information can 
not do better than send to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Union Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for this bulletin. 


IRRIGATION FARMING IN THE WEST..:: 


The marvelous growth of the western half 
of the United States is more largely due to 
irrigation than to any other single agency, 
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according to Elwood Mead. This same au- 
thority goes on to state that it required less 
experience to plow furrows for carrying 
water in some of the western arid lands 
during the early days of irrigation than it 
takes now to put out a system of underdrains 
to carry away the excess of water on some 
of the eastern farms, and I believe it. But 
irrigation to-day, as I shall presently ex- 
plain, is much more complicated, with its 
system of canals, ditches, and laterals than 
it was at first, when each one irrigated his 
own little patch from some near body of wa- 
ter. 

It was a matter of surprise to me that 
the knowledge of the practical farmer from 
the East does not avail him very much when 
he strikes these arid lands that have to be 
watered artificially. Almost any one with- 
out experience, providing he has good com- 
mon sense and lots of energy, can do almost 
as well, because the mode of farming is so 
strikingly different. 


SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY. 


As I have already pointed out, a large 
portion of the water used for irrigation 
comes from melting snows on the mountains. 
In the East, the great amount of precipita- 
tion is either in the winter or along in 
March and April; and the consequence is 
there is a greater supply of water than is 
required, and it of course goes to waste. 
In the mean time the farmer has to wait till 
the land is dry enough before he can work 
it. But in the West the greatest supply of 
water comes at a later period and just ata 
time when it is needed. When warm weath- 
er comes on the snow begins to melt; and 
this vast quantity of stored-up water, in 
snow form, is given off under the influence 
of the unadulterated rays of the sun about 
as fast as the irrigator can use it. In the 
mean time he has been preparing his land, 
fixing up his ditches, and as soon as he is 
ready for the water he turns it on; and he 
can have his moisture under absolute con- 
trol, providing, of course, there are not too 
many ranchmen taking water from the same 
ditch, and providing, of course, there is an 
equitable distribution, which in some cases 
there is not. It will be seen, then, that the 
mountains, the very cause of these arid 
plains, because they form a barrier to the 
clouds and winds, are the means of catch- 
ing the snows, preventing them from going 
into the valleys or upon the plains; that is 
to say, they are the fountain sources or ves- 
ervoirs for holding the supplies of water 
that they have borrowed, so to speak, and 
yet later on pay back in installments. 


FARMING IN THE WEST VS. FARMING IN 


THE EAST. 

Right here arises an interesting question: 
If it were not for these mountains, the prob- 
abilities are these arid lands would be wa- 
tered the same as our land in the humid 
territory. Would it be better if these great 
barriers did not exist? I think not, as I 
shall presently try to show. The farmers 
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of the East are continually being hampered 
by having too much water —that is, too 
much rain at certain times and not enough 
of it at others. As a result, their crops are 
somewhat uncertain. When they do geta 
large yield there is an oversupply, and 
prices are low; and when, by reason of 
drouth, there is almost no crop, prices are 
high, but there is nothing to sell. The 
trouble is not, that in the aggregate there 
is not enough or too much water, but an 
unequal distribution of it. In the West, 
the same amount of moisture in the form of 
snow is lodged on the sides of those great 
mountains. The sun is bound to shine; 
and the accumulated wealth (water) that 
has been stored up all winter can be given 
off, and is given off just as the farmer 
wants it, with the result that his crops are 
reasonably sure in most localities and 
prices generally good. But right here I 
may be misunderstood. There are some ir- 
rigated regions where the water supply is 
inadequate some seasons, either because 
too many ranchmen have located in a cer- 
tain area, or because the fall of snow is 
just barely adequate, under favorable con- 
ditions, to supply the demand.* When the 
precipitation has been light, then there is 
general hardship. It is but fair to state 
that, owing to the lack of proper laws reg- 
ulating the number of ranches to the amount 
of water, there are some localities that are 
over-farmed, if I may use the term, for the 
amount of water or precipitation some 
years, so that the irrigation farmer so lo- 
cated does not have things all hisown way; 
but I think I am not overstating the facts 
when I say that certainly he has the ad- 
vantage over his co-laborer in the humid 
portion of the country, because he has the 
one important requisite, water, much more 
nearly under his control. 

I think I am also correct in stating that 
most of the localities are not overstocked, if 
I may borrow a term from our own indus- 
try (apiculture) with farmers. The thin- 
ning-out process is sure to come. Some 
will become disgusted, and move _ out. 
Lands that were sold at big prices are 
worth practically nothing, because it is 
difficult to get all the water that is needed 
during off years of light precipitation of 
snow. In my line of travels, I ran across 
many and many a ranch that showed the 
irrigation furrows all over it, but which 
had been abandoned, and which was then 
overgrown with sage brush, and occupied 
only by the jack-rabbit and the coyote. 
These furrows seem to be silent reminders 
of the fact that some poor fellow had been 
induced to go upon these lands from the 
over-coloring that had been given him, paid 
big prices, sunk his money, and abandoned 
his ranch, sadder but wiser. 


A WARNING TO PROSPECTIVE IRRIGATORS. 


Before I go further I wish especially to 
warn go-west young men not to be misled 





* This is true in the region of Phoenix and Tempe, 
Arizona. 
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nor fooled by the extravagant claims of 
some railroad companies and some irriga- 
tion corporations who have land and water- 
rights to sel ? He should go into that ter- 
ritory where he expects to locate, and work 
one season as a hired man, if he can not 
afford to lie around; then he should post 
himself right on the spot; get acquainted 
with men who have no ax to grind, either 
because they want to keep him off or be- 
cause they would like to sell some land of 
their own that they can not irrigate success- 
fully. 

Now, having stated the facts as fairly as 
I know how on both sides, let us examine 
into some of the methods. I will first give 
a sample of how much of the irrigation 
country was developed. 


THE PIONEER IRRIGATOR. 


In the early days the pioneer, after hav- 
ing taken a claim near some mountain 
stream, constructs his own little ditches, 
irrigates his ranch, and produces’ good 
crops. When one ‘strikes it rich ’’ anoth- 
er is anxious to do likewise; that is to say, 
perhaps man No. 2 locates on some stream 
a mile or so above or below No. 1, and in 
like manner the whole length of the stream, 
so far as the land will permit, is peopled 
with the early settlers. But as emigration 
*“ pours in, all the lands adjacent to the 
mountain stream are taken up; then grad- 
ually some arrangement is made with some 
farmer, already having a ditch at a favor- 
able location, to enlarge his ditch so the 
late comer can get water more remote from 
nature’s supply. This process continues 
until these little ditches that were original- 
ly designed to take care of one farmer are 
so enlarged as to supply water enough for 
ten or twelve. But as time goes on it be- 
comes apparent that some main ditches 
will have to. be constructed. A stock com- 
pany, made up of farmers, is then organ- 
ized, something after the following plan: 


A COMMUNITY IRRIGATING STOCK COMPANY. 


A certain number of settlers file their 
claims on government land, which is plot- 
ted out, each man having certain holdings. 
An engineer is called into requisition to 
figure on the cost of irrigating the whole 
by means of large and small ditches. The 
expense, figured up, is so much. We will 
say in this case it is $100,000. If there are 
100 large ranchers each will take a $1000 
share; if 1000 small ones, the shares will 
be $100. Some farmers can pay down the 
money, while others can not; but the last 
named have to agree to pay the amount as 
fast as they earn it, in crops. If they can 
not redeem it, the land will revert to the 
stock company, and all rights are forfeited. 

This plan has been carried out very suc- 
cessfully in a great number of instances— 
perhaps in a majority of them, I think. 
Farmers not only paid out of their earn- 
ings, for their full holdings of shares, but 
have actually made money. They are then 
in positiom to sell their holdings, together 
with the water-rights, to others, or buy up 
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from each other. Each proportion of share 
brings with it a proportion of water. This 
is what is called community irrigation on 
the stock-company plan. 


CORPORATION CANALS. 


There are other cases where it is evident 
that no aggregation of farmers of limited 
means can afford to put up sufficient money 
to run great canals perhaps a hundred 
miles or so up into the mountains and ex- 
tend them down with their laterals into the 
valleys below. Sometimes great flumes 
around the mountain-sides, or tunnels 
through them, have to be constructed, and 
nothing short of a gigantic enterprise, in- 
volving millions of money, will convey the 
water from a distance in sufficient quanti- 
ties. To undertake enterprises on sucha 
scale, immense corporations have been form- 
ed for the sole purpose of investment. They 
buy up government lands, construct enor- 
mous Canals, and employ an army of work- 
men to divert the water this way and that, 
and sell land with water-rights to home- 
seekers. This is the plan that is in vogue 
in many localities; but as a rule the ranch- 
man is at the mercy of the corporation, for 
it can and does charge more for the water 
than is paid on the community plan. I 
heard no little complaint of unjust charges 
in several localities. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 

In some instances, to construct these large 
canals State and government aid is needed 
to help out private enterprise; and it is very 
evident that, if some of the lands now per- 
fectly arid are to be reclaimed, something 
more than private enterprise will have to be 
called in to construct some of those immense 
canals of size and length sufficient to carry 
water to the point where it is needed. There 
are thousands and thousands of acres in 
the great West that are yet to be reclaimed, 
or which will remain desert until State and 
government aid can be calledin. It is with 
no little pleasure that I notice that Con- 
gress is now to give this matter some consid- 
eration, and it is high time that it should; 
for the people out west are clamoring for 
aid, and will have it and should have it, in 
my humble opinion. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING THE WATER ON 
THE LAND. 

One of the first important requisites is to 
prepare the land in such a way that the 
water can, by means of little ditches or 
furrows, be diverted over every portion of 
it, for it will not do to let one spot get too 
much and another scarcely any. It must 
be evenly watered to get the best results. 
Sometimes an engineer is called in to level 
off the ground, for it is very difficult for 
the eye to detect the high and low places; 
but an experienced ranchman is generally 
able to determine these things very well for 
himself; and after he has once watered the 
land he knows where the high and low 
places are; and before he puts out his crop 
again he makes the proper leveling by mov- 
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ing earth from those high spots and shifting 
it over to the low. Where the land has a 
slight fall, and is nearly level in its general 
contour, it presents the most favorable con- 
ditions; but even land that is more or less 
hilly is irrigated very successfully. In 
fact, I saw farms that, if I did not know 
they had been watered over every inch of 
the surface, I should have said they could not 
be successfully irrigated. Yet there is a 
sort o’ trick of the trade by which, in effect, 
the irrigator makes the water ‘‘run up hill’’ 
on to the high places,* and from these ridges 
it flows by little lateral ditches over the en- 
tire surface. If the land is too hilly, the 
ditches, instead of running straight down 
hill, run on a slant, or, as a woman would 
say, ‘‘on the bias.’’ This is to prevent too 
great erosion. While some lands are irri- 
gated by means of ditches or furrows, others 
are watered by means of diking up a plot 
or square of ground on its four sides, leav- 
ing its center as level asa floor. The wa- 
ter is now turned into this general depres- 
sion until the entire surface is covered like 
a little lake. It is then cut off, and the wa- 
ter gradually soaks into the ground. But 
in some localities this procedure causes the 
ground to bake too hard, and the ditch or 
furrow method is preferred. 


AMOUNT OF WATER REQUIRED BY EACH 
CROP. 

Mr. Ulrich, the author of the bulletin re- 
ferred to at the outset, says that no definite 
estimate can be given of the amount of wa- 
ter required for each crop, on account of 
the differences in locality. ‘‘Grain,’’ he 
says, ‘‘requires less water than alfalfa; 
potatoes less than grain, and fruit-trees less 
than any of them. For ordinary farm prod- 
ucts of the temperate regions, . . two 
or three irrigations or applications are usu- 
ally enough for the production of a satis- 
factory crop.’’ It would appear, then, that 
alfalfa, one of the most important crops 
grown in all the West — if not, indeed, ¢he 
most important—requires more water than 
any of them. It is such arank rapid grow- 
er that it very soon converts the product of 
the soil and water into a strong, lusty, suc- 
culent plant. And it is this plant, as I be- 
fore stated, that makes such slick fat cattle. 

In the more southern portions of the 
United States water may be used almost 
all the year round. In the more northern 
portions, such as Colorado, Idaho, and 
Utah, the water is cut off, and little or none 
of it is used until the following spring or 
summer. 


THE QUESTION OF PRIORITY. 


This is a matter that has received con- 
siderable attention in the irrigated lands; 
and the same problem that confronts the 
bee-keeper also confronts the irrigator. A 
great deal of trouble and litigation has 





* This is done by bringing the water from a distance 
on higher ground; and in order to get it over to the 
next elevation on a lower level. it is sometimes neces- 
sary to carry it in wooden troughs elevated on stan- 
dards, until the proper level of ground is found. 





arisen when, in some localities, water runs 
short. Then the question comes up, ‘‘ Who 
has the right to the water?’’ I think that, 
in most cases, the courts have settled it 
that the man who was /irs¢ in the locality, 
and demonstrated the value of the land, and 
showed that it could be successfully irrigat- 
ed, should be favored. It appears that the 
late comers, unless they have bought some 
priority rights, are the cnes who have to 
suffer when the supply is scant. So long 
as there is plenty, the question of priority 
never comes up. : 


MAMMOTH RESERVOIRS. 


But there is a move on foot now in many 
localities to establish mammoth reservoirs 
so that at certain seasons of the year, when 
the snow melts faster than the irrigation 
land can take the water, the overplus can 
be run into these artificial lakes and kept 
there if the general supply runs short. 


COST OF LANDS AND WATER-RIGHTS. 


Irrigable land may be had as low as $15; 
but ordinarily I suppose the price would 
run from $35 to $100 per acre; and soil that 
would grow citrus fruits in a climate suffi- 
ciently mild, and free from frost, is worth 
many times more on account of the time it 
takes to get the trees to bearing age. The 
use of the water per acre, or what is called 
‘* water-rights,’’ varies in different locali- 
ties. When it has to come from a distance, 
or when the supply at the source is limited, 
rights are correspondingly higher; but a 
fair average for all the water one needs per 
acre for one season, is somewhere about 
$1.00. If one has 100 acres he pays $100 a 
year for water; and this payment secures 
to him absolute control of the moisture in 
the soil. In some localities the rights are 
50 cts.; in others, $1.50. Where water has 
to be pumped, as in some of the citrus re- 
gions, the rates are higher still. But or- 
anges and lemons do not require more than 
a tenth the amount that alfalfa does; so 
that the water-rights in the alfalfa regions, 
on account of the quantity required, would 
be higher. But where there is plenty of 
water—oceans of it, so to speak-—citrus 
fruits can not be raised. Nature seems to 
have designed that, where land is adapted 
to the growing of alfalfa, there shall be 
plenty of water. On the other hand, where 
the climate is such that there are never any 
frosts, then the supply is limited. The 
more I have studied the topography and 
general conditions in the great West, the 
more I could not help seeing how wisely 
the divine mind has planned all these things 
for his children—yes, us children who live 
under the Stars and Stripes, and who are 
made up of nearly every nationality in the 
world. No matter how diverse our bring- 
ing up or notions, we are sure to find con- 
ditions in these States where every one can 
live and prosper. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


From the general description I have al- 
ready given, I think most of our readers 
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will understand the various cuts. Figs. 1 
and 2 show the main canals, the water for 
which finds its source many miles away. 
Sometimes these canals are built on em- 
bankments raised above the level of the low 
ground, just about as one would see rail- 
road embankments. On the very top of the 
artificial ridge a broad ditch is cut. In 
Fig. 1, if I mistake not, the land has been 
elevated somewhat to provide for this. 

In Fig. 3 we have an illustration of the 
regulating structures that are used to con- 
trol the flow in the several directions from 
the main canal. These smaller ditches are 
usually called laterals. As the supply of 
water may be somewhat limited, we will 
say lateral No. 1 will get water to-day or 
to-morrow, and supply the farmers all along 
its line. Lateral No. 2, at right angles to 
it, will be opened up while lateral No. 1 
will be closed. In some instances there is 
enough water to supply two laterals at a 
time. But in any case the amount of water 
in each lateral is regulated to the number 
of users on that lateral. This is accom- 
plished by means of wooden gates that are 
raised up and down between wooden slides. 
In fact, they are big wooden valves. Their 
exact construction does not show very dis- 
tinctly; but if one will look closely he will 
see in Fig. 3 some wooden standards in the 
shape of a letter T. The onethat has been 
raised higher than the other two is open 
while the other two are closed. 

In Fig. 3 will be noticed examples of the 
cottonwood-trees that grow so luxuriantly 
a'ong these canals; and delightful shady 
drives are often found paralleling these ar- 
tificial streams of water. These same cot- 


tonwoods are shown in Figs. 4 and 5, but 
in 4 they are of a younger growth, and are 
probably not much over five or six years 
old. In ten years more they will be great 
massive shade-trees with trunks from 10 to 
20 inches in diameter. Allthrough Arizona 
one can trace the line of the ditches clear 
across the country by the splendid rows of 
cottonwoods growing along their banks. 
Sometimes there is a ditch on each side of 
the road. In that case there is a handsome 
arch of shade for miles. 

Fig. 4. This represents the ‘‘ furrow 
method ’’ of watering the ground. As I 
understand it, the water is allowed to run 
from the ditch in the foreground into each 
little furrow; then it is cut off by a shovel- 
ful of earth, and the next furrow is opened 
up. Clear over by the trees will be seen 
two men called irrigators. They are irri- 
gating the crop on the other side of the 
road by opening up the furrows, as I have 
described. These cottonwoods are proba- 
bly alongside of the main canal from which 
the water is diverted into these smaller 
ditches. One can see how very, very level 
the country is in some of these irrigated re- 
gions from the cuts here shown. 

Fig. 5. As one goes through the irrigated 
regions he will run across scores of these 
main canals, some of them being a hundred 
miles or so long. Where the fall is great 
enough to make an erosion of the bank, 
small dams are run across the ditch at in- 
tervals of one or two miles. This keeps the 
water a still-running stream, or compara- 
tively so, and yet keeps the ditch full so the 
water can overflow and run into the lat- 
erals. 











FIG. 1.—AMITY CANAL, ARKANSAS VALLEY, COLORADO, 
From U.S. Dept. Agriculture, Bulletin 73. 
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2.—CANAL NEAR BILLINGS, MONTANA. 


From ( S. Dept, Agriculture, Bulletin®7;, 
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From (.S. Dept. Agriculture, Bulle.in 73. 
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FIG. 4.—FURROW METHOD OF IRRIGATING. 


From lS. Dept. Agricullure, Bulletin 7 
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SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS. 


Their Proper Construction and Usefulness; why a 
Solar Wax-extractor should be Used in Connec- 
tion with a Wax-press; Handling Slum- 
gum; a Valuable Article. 








The solar wax-extractor has of late been 
somewhat discredited by the editor and 
others. I know they do not discard it alto- 
gether, but it is not receiving the credit 
which I think it should. In my practice I 
do not see how I could get along without a 
big solar, as it is a great source of revenue 
and a labor-saver. 

I made my first solar about twenty years 
ago, soon after Mr. Boardman described 
his solar as made by him. I think it was 
in the columns of this journal that the first 
description appeared, though I am only 
guessing at it. I know it was a good 
many years ago. As nearly as I can re- 
member, my first machinejwas about 2 feet 
by 3—long way north and south. Along in 


boiling water, and in that cylinder I put 
the combs and proceeded to boil and turn, 
but the thing was nowhere near equal to 
the sack-and-stick method. I gave it up as 
a failure. After that I depended on the so- 
lar and the bag methods, occasionally re- 
sorting to some method of applying pres- 
sure to the slumgum after I had boiled and 
punched out all the wax I could get. 


SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS VARIOUSLY CON- 
STRUCTED; THEIR FIELD OF USEFULNESS. 
But now to the solar. I believe every 

apiarist should have one, and put his wax 

accumulations through that first. Since 
coming to Colorado I have built several so- 

lars—first a small one about 2X3 feet, a 

wooden box with a window-sash for the 

glass. The second one was a wood-glass 
structure, in size about 3x6 feet, a door at 
the back by which to load it, and a pit, or 
drop, at the front, and a side door where 
the wax cakes were removed, the structure 
on wheels and legs. This same machine 
was somewhat remodeled and changed to 
meet new ideas. Next was a brick-glass 
structure with a furnace under it, 
size about 4x6 feet. Later I built 














AIKIN’S MAMMOTH SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


those days I also devised several steam 
and water extractors. The general plan of 
the steam machines was after the plan so 
commonly used in the Swiss and other ma- 
chines—a perforated basket to receive the 
combs above a chamber or kettle of boiling 
water, the wax to drop into a pan and dis- 
charge through a spout at one side. The 
water method, or submerging process, was 
pretty thoroughly gone over, cheese-cloth, 
burlap, and other kinds of bags used. I 
went all through the boiling, punching, 
and stirring process, but every time with a 
feeling that all was unsatisfactory. 

At one time I thought I had struck a 
grand idea, and proceeded to put it into 
practice. I made a boiler of such shape as 
to take a wire-cloth cylinder submerged in 


another brick one with a fur- 
nace «inder it. This, too, was 
4x6 feet. All these machines 
were made the common fashion 
—long way north and _ south. 
The sash frames were for the 
most part of wood, but in a few 
instances I put in metal bars. 
some of iron and some of tin. Up 
to this 4x6 machine, original 
and rebuilding, I had built not 
less than half a dozen solars and 
put through them much wax 
at least several thousand pounds. 
But in all these efforts I found 
some serious faults. No matter 
how many legs and wheels, the 
things would not face the sun 
unless I was there to face about. 
The brick machines were, of 
course, stationary, but made with 
a view to getting the maximum 
of sunshine. The next effort 
yas to enlarge the 4x6 and make 
it a 6x6, the glass roof having 
three slopes or sides, south, east, and west. 
This was shown in half-tone in this jour- 
nal two years ago, the editor photograph- 
ing it himself. That same solar went 
through several evolutions in some _ of 
its parts, mainly in the internal arrange- 
ments. It was put against the south side 
of a 10x16 brick house, the loading being 
done through a door opening from the 
building into the solar. At one time the 
wax and honey were discharged to a pit in 
the center of the back (north) side, and the 
unloading was also done from the inside of 
the house, not an opening being outside. 
Later I discarded the back central dis- 
charge and ran all to the front, the object 
being to get the honey and wax where they 
would be as long as possible in the sun. 
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After one season’s use I have again made 
a change, returning to the center back dis- 
charge, loading and unloading from the 
house behind the machine. On previous 
page I give a half-tone view of the structure 
as it stands at the present time, and as it 
has been through this present season, and 
having handled about half a ton of wax 
this summer, and more than a ton of honey. 
As it now stands it is 4x16 feet, has the 
three-slope roof, and has the center dis- 
charge. I can still see some things that I 
would make differently were I doing it 
anew, but it is not a bad machine as it is. 

First and foremost, we have always made 
a mistake in making our solars long way 
north and south. One made 4 to 6 feet lony 
and 2 feet or less wide north and south, 
will get much more and continuous sun 
than when the length is the other way. 
made the old way with one south slope. It 
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is the east and west walls that cast the 
shadows. If one does not care to bother 
with the hip or three-slope roof, make the 
machine just one length of glass north and 
south, and the east and west length just as 
long as you wish, according to pocketbook 
und convenience. Also, put it against the 
south side of some room or house if you can. 
A. small room may be made for the purpose, 
and in this keep wax, slumgum, etc. Han- 
die every thing inside, and away from the 
bees. 

I have made some sketches and also some 
photos, and from these the reader will have 
little difficulty in understanding the plan 
upon which I have constructed my solar. 
First, look at the photo showing the whole 
thing, together with a portion of the build- 
ing back of it. This needs no comment 
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further than to say that the glass used is 
for the main part, 16 inches from bar to 
bar, some of it 10, and some 12 inches. As 
for the width the other way, it is all the 
way from 4 to 24 inches, a lot of it being 
waste glass picked up at the stores. To 
make the glass water-tight, the pieces are 
butted end to end after covering the edge 
with white lead. The bars are made of 
galvanized iron and plain bar iron, the gal- 
vanized iron bent at right angles, and bolt- 
ed to the bar iron with stove-bolts. See 
Fig. 3 in the line cut. The bar iron is about 
1's wide and ,3; thick, for a re.ch of a little 
over 4ft. These sash-barsshould always be 
of metal. The extremes of wet and dry, heat 
and cold, will invariably loosen the putty 
from wooden bars, but the metal will stay 
puttied. 

The two other photos show two inside 
views. One is taken from the west end, 
and shows the east-end melting-pan, the 
stirring-ladle, two honey-pails set in to liq- 
uefy the contents, and the wax and honey 
separator and two cooling-pans, the latter 
described in the preceding article. The 
other shows the wax and honey separator 
and pans, and beneath them is the honey- 
tank that receives the honey from the sepa- 
rator. This view is from inside the house 
looking out to the south. You will notice 
that the separator and cooling-pans are 
well up in the sun, the honey-tank beneath 
partly in the shade; thus the separator and 
cooling-pans are kept hot until the sun is 
well down in the afternoon. 

Now look at Fig. 1. This shows the 
ground plan. It really needs no comment, 
more than to say that the walls as repre- 
sented are about three feet high. Fig. 2 is 
a view of the south wall of the brick house 
against which the solar is built. This 
view is also looking south from inside the 
house. 1,1 are the doors through which the 
melting-pans are loaded, and 2 is the door 
to the wax and honey pit, these doors being 
open, and showing the glass roof beyond. 
Thesmalldoor at the left is the furnace-door, 
the smoke passing around the pit (4) and 
entering the flue near B. The dotted lines 
A A A represent the glass roof on the other 
side of the brick wall, and the lines B B 
show the melting-pans, or, rather, the 
smoke-tight metal surface on which they 
rest. 

The furnace feature is by no means a 
small item. A fire built in it in the morn- 
ing will have things warmed so that, as 
soon as the sun gets high enough to shine 
on the melting-pans, the thing begins work. 
A little fire beneath lengthens the working 
hours from two to four over the sun work 
alone. When I want to do a big day’s 
work I put a fire beneath. Thus it melts 
from both top and bottom, and I have had 
wax running by 9 A. M., and remain liquid 
until sundown. 

It will be wise to give a word of warning 
as to the construction of the furnace parts. 
Build the brick walls not less than 3 feet 
high at the point of putting on the smoke- 
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tight covering. This covering I made of 
common black sheet iron. Boiler iron, flag- 
stone, or cement would be better, because 
the thin iron rusts out too quickly. I laid 
the iron on the brick in mortar, then brick 
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tight enough that the fire burns slowly all 
day. Five to ten cents’ worth of coal will 
run it all day, and adds very materially to 

the quantity of work done in a day. 
Right over the fire-box there will be in- 
tense heat; and to prevent the 
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INSIDE VIEW OF AIKIN’S SOLAR WAX-EXTR'CTOR. 


Shows wax-pan%in the east,and also wax and honey separator, 


and two cooling-pans. 


and mortar on this again. This iron is 
made to pitch or slope toward the pit from 
all directions, just enough to cause any 
wax, water, or honey that might get in on 
it to run out; otherwise, when hot the wax 
or honey will burn and smoke. 

Now I come toa part that there should 
be no mistake in—the arrangement of the 
furnace. Make the smoke and fire chamber 
plenty deep—don’t make the mistake of get- 
ting it too low or shallow. Make the fire- 
box and grates as close to the ground as 
you can get them, and still have an ash-pit 
under; then have the opening into the chim- 
ney at least six or eight inches higher than 
the top of the furnace-door, and the smoke- 
tight floor over all several inches higher 
than the opening into the flue. If the open- 
ing into the flue be made at the same level 
as the furnace-door, the smoke will back 
cut at the door every time a fire is started. 
You can not get the door to the furnace too 
much below the point at which the smoke 
enters the flue, and there should be no 
point between the flue and furnace as low 
its the top of the furnace-door. The smoke- 
tight floor between the melting-pans should 
be several inches above the point at which 
the smoke enters the flue, because then the 
hottest air will hold right up against the 
floor. This conserves the heat and saves 
wasting the flue unnecessarily. Arranged 
thus, there will be no difficulty about the 
draft when the fire is started; and, once 
heated and a slow fire kept going, it re- 
mains hot all day. After I get the fire go- 
ing in the morning I put in a good supply 
of coal and shut tight the draft, at least 
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> burning of wax and honey at 
that point, there should be a 
check or break—that is, a dou- 
ble, treble, or even quadruple 
floor. I accomplish this by 
putting in two or three extra 
floors above the fire-grate be- 
fore putting on the final smoke- 
tight floor. 

I would call attention to the 
fact that, with the length east 
and west, and but a very short 
width north and south, the sun 
shines in about as many hours 
as it would be effective were 
the machine faced about from 
time to time to front the sun; 
and also to the fact that, with 
a moderate slope to the melting- 
pans, there is no shadow in the 
top part of the pit until the sun 
has gotten so low as to have 
little melting power. Also to 
the fact that, when there has 
been a fire beneath, there is so 
much heat in the brick walls 
that the wax remains liquid as 
long as the sun will continue to melt under 
the most favorable conditions, and this 
keeps the whole interior hot, and favorable 
to the best cooling and caking of the wax. 

In operating this solar I put in a large 

















Looking south out of the house into the solar shows 
melting-pan, wax and honey extractor, and, beneath 
tle separator and cooler, the honey-tank. 
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amount of comb, cappings, or whatever I 
have to put through it, then Jet it remain in 
for several days, stirring and mixing the 
mass from time to time so I may be in the 
vicinity of the solar. When considerable 
slumgum is accumulated, and I want to 
make a clean-out, I put on an extra heat 
by firing underneath, and stir and mix the 
refuse so as to get as much as possible of 
the wax out; then in the evening, while still 
warm and soft, shovel out into some recep- 
tacle to remelt in water, and put under 
pressure. I have no press yet, but have 
had a neighbor work over my slumgum in 
his press. The solar will not take nearly 
all the wax out, nor will the water-bag- 
punching process. <A press is a necessity 
ind a money-saver. 


A WAX-PRESS, WHY NEEDED IN CONNECTION 
WITH A SOLAR EXTRACTOR. 


You will now say, If we must have a 
press, why build a solar? I will tell you. 
There is scarcely a bit of comb, burr-comb, 
cappings, or whatever you want to melt, 
but has in it more or less honey. If you 
put these through the water process in 
either bag or press, you lose this honey. 
The saving in honey that can be used in 
feeding or in vinegar-makiny, and even for 
table use, will soon pay for several solars. 
It also saves time and loss in other ways, 
and the first run of wax that is gotten by 
the solar is brighter and nicer than can be 
had by the wet process. One who has 
never used a solar will have little idea how 
much honey can be accumulated by means 
of the solar—just that much saved. The 
slumgum taken from the solar can be work- 
ed by the press later at your convenience. 
I will go so far as to say that, with a solar 
of ample room, Ican get almost as much 
wax out of old combs as by the steam and 
water methods where no press is used. 

As to the proper construction of a press, 
I wish to make this suggestion. The whole 
press and bag of slumgum should be sub- 
merged in water. I am so thoroughly con- 
vinced of this that, when I have a press 
made, I want it so constructed. I want the 
wax all floated above and away from the 
press, and, being submerged in boiling 
water, every bit of wax released will leave 
the cheese and press; and, too, there will 
be no need of great haste to get the pressing 
done before it is too cold to work. To ac- 
complish more perfect extraction, the screw 
may be released as often as you choose, 
and thus the water enters the cheese and 
will bring away more wax when again 
pressed. These thoughts are in part theo- 
ry, but worthy of consideration. I know 
a bee-keeper who is remodeling a heavy 
“nd expensive press that he may get the 
whole submerged in hot water, and he has 
done quite a little experimenting with this 
wax problem. 

Right here I wish to make the prediction 
that, in certain fields and under certain 
conditions, wax will be no mean part of the 
product of the apiary. I find it is possible 





to pay a very large part of the expenses of 
running an apiary out of the wax sales. 
Like many others I have found that we 
have been throwing away money in slum- 
gum, and that in other ways wax is wasted 
in great quantities. 

Later.—Since writing the above I have 
read the discussion at Buffalo on this sub- 
ject, and observe that the prevailing opin- 
ion favored a submerged press. This coin- 
cides with my views on the matter. How- 
ever, I have never used the press yet, but 
speak partly from theory. ms. das 


| Although this article is long, it is good 
in proportion to its length. I myself be- 
lieve, and have so stated, that the solar 
wax-extractor has its place. I believe that 
nearly all refuse, so far as possible, should 
be put through it first, because the wax 
that the sun renders out is of a superior 
quality. But the slumgum from the solar 
and o/d combs should be put through the 
wax-press. A _ bee-keeper who thinks he 
can get along without a press of some kind 
is probably throwing away gold dollars by 
the handful.* All refuse from the sun ma- 
chines should be by all means saved. 

The question whether steam or hot water 
should be used in connection with a press 
is an open one. So far we are inclined to 
favor steam. The objection to hot water is 
that it takes up so much bulk that there is 
little room for wax. <A steam-machine of a 
given capacity need be only a third as big 
as one for hot water of the same output of 
wax.— Ep. | 
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A BIG HONEY YIELD IN CALIFORNIA. 

We are just advised by J. B. Radcliffe, 
of Helix, San Diego Co., that he took 19,000 
lbs. of honey from 50 colonies, spring count, 
last seas'n. Mr. Radcliffe’s word is above 
questioning, and we offer this as a news 
item for GLEANINGS, and as an evidence of 
the fact that ‘‘ you can’t keep a good State 
down.”’’ ARTHUR E. RAZE. 

Los Angeles, Cal.. Jan. 14. 

[This is large — very large; and were it 
not for the ‘‘ off ’’ years California would 
far outstrip any other locality in the world, 
and it comes near doing so as it is.—ED. | 


THE RAMBLER IN CUBA. 
Friend Ernest;—We have just had a visit 
from Rambler, and enjoyed it very much. 
The first day we went back to the moun- 
tains over pretty poor cow-paths. It took 





* A Hatch-Gemmill press is svmething that almost 
any one can make for himself for three or four dol- 
lars, and there is no excuse why one should not have 
one, because it will pay for itself in short order. For 
description, see GLEANINGS, page 279, April 1, 1901. 





Sperone | 
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all day, but his cyclometer showed only 35 
miles. 

The next day we went out to some pretty 
little lakes and looked at the alligato s— 
about 40 miles—but some good road among 
it. 

The third day we proposed to go to the 
south coast, and (would you believe it?) he 
said that, if it was just the same to us he 
would go out and see Mr. Moe first, and 
take the trip some other day. 

I have read all the Rambles as they came 
out in GLEANINGS and some way got the 
impression that the author loved to ramble 
around; but I find that he prefers to take 
his rambling in smaller doses. 

Jan. Ist GLEANINGS just came. A man 
who will use the same wire to prod into 
different colonies for foul brood is not a 
competent inspector, and ought to be re- 
moved. HARRY Howe. 

Artemisa, Cuba, W. I., Jan. 3. 





SOME LARG® HONEY YIELDS; HOFFMAN 
FRAMES VS. NAIL-SPACED FRAMES. 


I have taken 2600 lbs. of honey from my 
11 colonies of bees. 

I had the misfortune to lose my fine queen 
last August. I was very careful of her; 
but one day, about Aug. 6, she disappeared, 
and I noticed new queen-cells_ started. 
She was not in the hive, and I could not 
find her on the ground. I clip all my 
queens. This colony did not make any at- 
tempt to swarm or to supersede her. I lost 
three of my best queens the same way this 
year. Several of my colonies gave me 275 
and 300 lbs. of honey; but this one gave me, 
up to Aug. 11, 377 lbs.; and if they had 
kept their queen they would have given me 
over 500 lbs. of honey, as they had given 
me, at the time of the loss of my queen 
about 165 lbs. more than any of my other 
ten colonies. 

I see on page 929 that Dr. Miller prefers 
wire nails to staples or spacers. I do not 
think there could be a worse thing attached 
to a frame, to catch in the pocket of the ex- 
tractor, unless it would be a hook. Give 
me the Hoffman frame in preference to any 
of them. Me. . J. 

San Marcia, New Mex., Dec. 10. 





HONEY STATISTICS. 

As I was asked to write an article on 
bees or bee-keeping for one of our newspa- 
pers, could you kindly give me some figures 
as to how much honey the United States ex- 
ports, and how much do two or three of our 
largest States produce? Whoisthe largest 
bee-keeper, and how many members has the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association? 

W. E. HEAD. 

Paris Station, N. Y., Dec. 5. 


[There are no data as to the number of 
pounds of honey and beeswax exported 
from the United States, and I can, there- 
fore, give you no information. In a good 
year California might produce 200 cars of 
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honey, Colorado somewhere about 40 cars, 
and Arizona 20 or 30. New York is anoth- 
er good State, but probably does not pro- 
duce all told to exceed 100 cars. But the 
honey is not exported from New York, it 
being consumed largely in the county 
where it is raised. 

There are something like a thousand 
members of the National Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. You could get the exact number 
by writing to General Manager Eugene 
Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 

The estimate of the number of pounds of 
honey produced in the United States is 
somewhere about as follows: For comb hon- 
ey, 50 million pounds; for extracted, about 
125 million, or a total money value of from 
eight to ten millions of dollars. 

Capt. J. E. Hetherington, of Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y., and W. L. Coggshall, are the 
two most extensive bee-keepers in the Unit- 
ed States. The former is credited with 
owning 3000 colonies, and the latter about 
2500. | 
BRODBECK’S DOUBLE VENTILATED 

COVER. 

I can fully indorse the hive-cover that 
Rambler illustrated in GLEANINGS for 
March 15, page 232, of last year. I had 
been requested a number of times to present 
it to the public, but wished to give it a 
thorough trial before doing so, and now 
after five years’ use in my apiary I prefer 
it to any other combination of hive-cover 


HIVE- 





I advise the use 


and shade-board in use. 
of a single board for each side, for the lap- 
ping or grooving together of two pieces in 
the center will result in warping in spite 


of all nailing, etc. I prime all boards 
thoroughly on the under side before I nail 
them up, and have one here now to be ex- 
hibited at our State meeting, which has 
been in use five years, and seemingly as 
good now as the day it was nailed up. 
Gro. W. BRODBECK. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 10. 
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WAX AND HONEY EXTRAC- 
TORS. 

1. Please tell me how to make a solar wax- 
extractor—that is, give size and style which 
you most prefer for about 25 colonies, and 
what kind of glass to use. Will window 
glass do? 

2. Do you think it would pay me to make 
my own honey-extractor—that is, to buy 
the gearing and all that is needed, and get 
a tinner to make the can? My tinner offers 
to make the can out of galvanized zinc for 
twelve cents a pound when finished. Do 
you think I had better do that or buy one 
already made? What kind would you rec- 
ommend for me? 

3. Do you think sweet clover would grow 
here in Southern Indiana, about 20 miles 
north of Evansville? 

4. What do you think about this country 
for a bee business? Do you think it as 
good as where you are, or as good as most 
of the States? I kept bees for about three 
years. Last year was the only one I got 
any honey to amount to any thing, which 
was about 32 lbs. per colony. How much 
do you generally average? How many col- 
onies do you keep? H. F. Buck. 

Buckskin, Ind., Jan. 10. 


HOME-MADE 


[Dr.€Miller replies: ] } 


1. The essential thing in a solar wax-ex- 
tractor is to have an arrangement that will 
let the sun’s rays in, and at the same time 
will not let the heated air escape; and 
along with that a chance for the melted 
wax to separate from the debris. Takea 
box covered in any way you choose with 
glass; put in that a dish to hold the melted 
wax, and over that a dish of wire cloth or 
perforated metal to hold the combs to be 
melted, and you have a solar wax-extract- 


tor. Common window glass will do all 
right. The size required for 25 colonies 
might vary considerably. Some would 


have much more wax to melt than others. 
Probably an extractor with a glass surface 
of one square foot would answer, although 
one of larger size would cost not much more 
and would be more satisfactory. Use tin 
for the dish, and wood for the box. Let 
the glass be half an inch or an inch above 
the top of the tin dish. Two thicknesses of 
glass half an inch or more apart would be 
better than a single thickness, but I doubt 
if it would be worth while. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that, if you have much wax 
to extract, it might be economy to get one of 
the new steam-extractors. 

\ 2. I suspect it would be a little more 
satisfactory to get the whole thing ready 
made. Thetinnermaymake itallright; but 
when it is finished, if something proves to 
be out of whack, there you are. The ready 
made is sure to be all right. A novice ex- 


tractor would do all right for 25 colonies, 
but it isn’t at all certain that you may not 
go considerably beyond that, in which case 
a two-frame Cowan would be much better. 

3. I don’t, know whether any grows in 
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your locality, but I don’t believe there’s a 
township in Indiana where sweet clover 
will not grow vigorously. 

4. Probably your locality is as good as 
and possibly much better than my own. 
Taking bad and good years together, the 
average here is somewhere between 30 and 
40 lbs. per colony. I have at present 235 
colonies. 








OUR 


HOMES: « 


BY A.1.ROOT. 











If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; 
and if he repent, forgive him. And if he trespiss 
against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in 
a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent, thou shalt 


€ 


forgive him.—LuUKE 17:3, 4 


In considering these two verses I wish to 
confine my talk to one point—to that phrase 
in the third verse which says, ‘‘ /f he re- 
pent,’’ and the same point in the next verse. 
We can forgive people for injury done us, 
even if they do zof repent; and I suppose 
that is the right and proper thing to do— 
the Christianlike way of doing in the ma- 
jority of cases. But perhaps we might con- 
sider the real definition of that word /or- 
give. Agreat many times even good Chris- 
tian people will say, ‘‘I will forgive, but I 
can not forget.’’ Now, in one sense we 
should both forgive and forget.» We should 
not cherish malice nor hold a grudge. But 
in another sense it is not right nor Curis- 
tianlike to forget. There has been much 
said in the papers of late in regard to the 
‘*pardoning business’’ in the criminal 
courts in Cleveland. The mayor, and di- 
rector of charities, Rev. H. R. Cooley, have 
been doing an unusual amount of pardon- 
ing people and letting them go after they 
were arrested and found guilty of crime. 
I will not stop here to discuss which side is 
right and which is wrong. Perhaps I may 
say, however, that a good many have been 
let go when the good of the community de- 
manded they should have been kept in the 
workhouse or behind prison bars... In dis- 
cussing the matter, the point that came up 
strongly was, ‘‘Is this man you have par- 
doned in for his first offense, or is he an 
old offender?’’ If the latter, it makes quite 
a difference; and it is perfectly right and 
proper that the police and criminal courts 
should not forget that the man in question 
has been up for a similar offense before; 
Sometimes, perhaps in only a few cases, a 
man was not only an old offender, but he 
went back to his old trick of picking pock- 
ets and the like just as soon as he was let 
loose. His repentance was only pretended 
—no repentance about it. 

When an offender is truly penitent he 
should most assuredly apologize, even if he 
does nothing more. Where one does not 
apologize, but just goes right on without 
considering, or paying any attention to the 
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fact that he has wronged an innocent party, 
it is a question, as I look at it, whether he 
should be ether forgiven or forgotten. 

A few months ago we were having a big 
fight with the brewers and saloon-keepers. 
They were determined the canteen should 
remain in the army. They got men high in 
office to back them up. The newspapers of 
our land, especially the great dailies, a 
great part of them, gave place to the most 
ridiculous false statements in regard to the 
effect of depriving (?) soldiers of their beer. 
In fact, the thing got a going to such an 
extent that good Christian people—yes, and 
some ministers of the gospel—believed these 
ridiculous and unreasonable falsehoods to 
be facts. _They said it seemed, from care- 





ful reports from good authority, that the . 


canteen was a femperance measure; and 
then they quoted what the papers said. 
The Prohibition party, the Anti-saloon 
League, the W. C. T. U., and: other tem- 
perance organizations, invested both time 
and money to sift these statements to 
the bottom. They came out promptly 
with facts that could not be disputed. 
They then asked these great dailies, and 
other papers that have given place to strings 
of falsehoods in regard to the matter, to 
please correct, giving them any quantity of 
facts, and letters from the proper officials, 
demonstrating beyond dispute that the 
newspaper statements were falsehoods, oft- 
entimes made out of whole cloth, put out 
by those interested in pushing the liquor- 
trade. Most of you know how it turned 
out. Very few indeed of the newspapers 
gave place to a correction and refutation of 
these pernicious lies. Sometimes in some 


obscure corner they put in a very brief note. 


to the effect that the disasters consequent 
on abolishing the canteen were not so bad 
after all. Not one of them, that I know of, 
unless it was a religious paper, apologized 
for having unwittingly defended the brew- 
ers, or expressed any regret whatever, that 
they had been entrapped into serving the 
prince of darkness. After General Miles 
came out with his sweeping declaration, 
the subject seemed to be dropped; and, by 
the way, it seems to me we temperance peo- 
ple have not thanked God as we ought to 
have done for a man in authority, like Gen- 
eral Miles, to come,forward at such an op- 
portune moment. If I have not said it be- 
fore, let me say it here, may God be praised 
for General Miles; and may all good men 
and women stand by him. The matter 
seems to have been dropped pretty general- 
ly; but I for one do not feel like dropping it 
just yet. I fear the disgraceful and shame- 
ful example set by these great dailies is go- 
ing to establish a sort of precedent. Yes, 
it has already started a fashion of wrong- 
ing innocent men or an innocent class of 
people, and then refusing to retract or re- 
call the wrong statement. I once heard a 
story of an editor who, by mistake, gave an 
account of a man’s death. The man came 
into the office considerably stirred up. He 
stood before the editor, and pointed to the 
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passage. 
it?” 

**You said I was dead. Now you know 
I am not dead; you see me standing here 
before you. I want you to retract and 
apologize.’’ 

The editor very mildly replied: 

‘* No, my friend. we can not say that we 
were mistaken. An editor never makes a 
mistake. We will do this, however: We 
will say you have come to life again; that 
we have seen you, and know it to be true.”’ 

Of course, this was sarcasm; but it is a 
fashion among periodicals and: even home 
papers that ought to be rebuked. I sup- 
pose most of you see already what I am 
driving at. By a mistake or blunder some- 
where—yes, a stupid, senseless blunder — 
almost every periodical, big and_ little, 
thought it a fine thing to dish before their 
readers the fact that comb honey is now in 
this new century really made in large fac- 
tories, out of glucose and paraffine. Permit 
me to say right here the bee-keepers of our 
land have done nobly in protecting their in- 
dustry from the damaging scandal. One 
editor said, in a sort of pleasantry, that he 
did not know there were so many bee-keep- 
ers on the faceoftheearth. Another thing, 
he did not know what a pugnacious, vin- 
dictive set of people they were, before. 
This editor had been a little backward 
about retracting, and I presume likely his 
patrons who were producing honey more or 
less almost snowed him under with pro- 
tests. He said he would have to buy a big- 
ger waste-paper basket if the thing kept 
on; but he finally came out with a pretty 
good apology. Of course, this story is old, 
and has been popping up a good many 
times. It makes one think of the seven 
times a day mentioned in our text, and it 
is right we should forgive and forget; but, 
as I see it, before we do this the editor of 
the paper needs to make at least some fee- 
ble attempt to undo his wrong. Does any- 
body ask what wrong? During the holi- 
days, when comb honey has usually a large 
sale, a large dealer in Cleveland, who had 
a ton or more of honey from us, wrote that, 
for some reason he could not explain, the 
sales of honey had suddenly dropped, and 
that at atime of the year when it is very 
unusual. This dealer had not probably 
noticed the scandalous statements in the 
papers. I do not know whether our bee- 
keeping friends, in writing to these stubborn 
and contrary editors, told them they could 
not consent to bring into their homes a pe- 
riodical that would refuse to correct an in- 
justice and injury, whether done ignorant- 
ly and carelessly or not. But I do advise 
that, when a mild letter to the editor of 
your home paper fails to stir him up toa 
sense of justice, you should tell him in 
plain black and white that he must be fair 
or you do not want his paper. I think the 
moral tone of the press the world over 
would be greatly improved if the editors got 
more such letters. Dictating to an editor 
that he should agree with you on politics, 


The editor said, ‘‘ Well, what of 
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finance, or religion, is, of course, another 
thing; but when you have given him abun- 
dant proof that he is wronging an innocent 
class of people, and he refuses even to try 
to undo the wrong, then with drawyour pat- 
ronage and support. Our text says, ‘‘ /f 
he repent, forgive him,’’ even though he 
should ask to be forgiven seven times in one 
day. 

Now, there is another aspect of this mat- 
ter that not only vexes me but it perplexes 
me. When the canteen falsehoods were up 
we could readily understand the editors 
had some personal interest in the matter, 
because a great many of them love strong 
drink. Perhaps I am mistaken in saying 
this. God knows how gladly I would re- 
tract and apologize if I could be convinced 
of my mistake. No doubt many of them 
had feelings on the subject. They felt hos- 
tile and bitter toward us temperance peo- 
ple who were continually trying to curtail 
their ‘‘liberty’* asthey expressed it. There 
was some sense and some reason in their re- 
fusing to retract and apologize. But how 
about the bogus comb honey? I suppose a 
good many papers gave place to the story 
because people are always interested in be- 
ing told that this, that, and the other thing 
is manufactured. The subject of artificial 


hen’s eggs bobs up every little while, and 
lots of good people whom you would think 
ought to have some brains in the place 


where brains are supposed to be, believe it 
is true! I have never yet heard that any- 
body believed strawberries are manufactur- 
ed; but I do not know but it will come next 
strawberry time. Well, these editors gave 
place to the comb-honey scare because every- 
body would lift up their hands and say, 
‘*Did you ever!’’ The father of the family 
would read the newspaper in silence, until 
he came to the part about bogus honey; but 
such a morsel of scandal as that must be 
read aloud to the whole family, and then 
the good mother would remark, ‘‘ Well, I 
thought that last honey we had tasted a lit- 
tle queer, and it looked too white and hand- 
some to be genuine honey. I guess we will 
not buy any more.’’ 

Let me tell you a little story about how 
foolish gossip may harm even a market-gar- 
dener. When the Stratagem peas first 
came out I bought quite a lot of the new 
mammoth pea in order to astonish our pat- 
rons pleasantly. The first day they were 
put on the wagon they made quite a sensa- 
tion. and there were not enough to go round. 
Pretty soon somebody started the story that 
these great peas were the result of using 
night-soil in our market garden; and I was 
told that one Medina doctor said people had 
better not use them, as they might convey 
contagion. Now. the truth was, we had 
not used a particle of night-soil on our 
grounds that year, and never used any of 
any account. I told the men on the wagon 
to contradict the story and explain to the 
people that it was a new variety, larger 
than any thing we had ever had before; 
and I thought of having them. carry along 
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a catalog to show our customers a picture 
and description of the new pea. Weshould 
all be exceedingly careful about passing 
along any piece of news, especially where 
it is likely to damage innocent hard-work- 
ing people. Perhaps I might say right 
here one newspaper was so stubborn, after 
being repeatedly corrected, the editor still 
insisted there were large factories where 
comb honey was produced, and that, in his 
opinion, The A. I. Root Co. was probably 
making more of it than anybody else. He 
said our reward card was simply a bluff 
to hide our real business and work. After 
his attention was called to the fact that he 
was liable to fine and imprisonment, he 
promised to make a retraction; but he would 
not do it till his friends and fellow-towns- 
men had urged him to desist from the folly 
of the course he was taking. By the way, 
if any of you hear such stories as this, you 
might tell people our establishment is al- 
ways open to investigation ; there is no 
locked-up room on the premises, and never 
has been. Every thing we make and all 
we handle is open to the inspection of any- 
body who is curious, providing he will go 
to the office, make himself known, and get 
a permit to go through the works. 

Of course, I am not thinking of personal 
matters in talking about forgiving and for- 
getting. If anybody wrongs me individu- 
ally, and I can not persuade him to make 
it right, I would, as a rule, call it ‘‘spilled 
milk’’ and let it drop. But where commu- 
nity at large is being injured, that is an- 
other matter. If a man cheats you in a 
deal, you can forgive it and let it go and 
treat him pleasantly; but if he is engaged 
in making counterfeit money you would be 
guilty yourself if you let him goon by fail- 
ing to report him to the officers of the law. 
I have never yet been to law with a neigh- 
bor on account of some personal deal; but 
where a man persists in slandering our 
whole industry, I would not only fine and 
imprison him, but I would send him to jail 
even though he were poor and needy, unless 
he retracted and made amends for the mis- 
chief he had done. Jesus said, ‘‘I came 
not to bring peace but a sword;’’ and that 
sword, as I understand it, means that he 
would uphold the law and punish crime. 
Again he said, ‘‘ Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets.’’ 











We take the following from Agricultural 
Experiments, published at Minneapolis. 
As I understand it, the work was done by 
the editor of the periodical: 


In the latter part of January, 1901, we sowed several 
kinds of seeds in a small window-box, simply to test 
their vitality. The lot included two varieties of to- 
matoes, Acme and Dwarf Champion When from one 
to two inches high, the young plants were transplant- 
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ed; and when averaging eight or nine inches in 
height, we decided to give them the better accommo- 
dation of a hot-bed, then just ready forthem Each 
plant was placed in the center of a quart-sized straw- 
pred Roe ; the boxes were closely packed in order in 
the frame, and enough dirt put in to cover them to the 
depth of fully twoinches. When the plants were too 
high for the frame. we placed another 12-inch board 
on top, and our memorandum shows that, by April 29, 
the foliage was pressing against the glass, and the 
first blossoms were in evidence. The plants had also 
been allowed considerable fresh air on warm days, to 
harden them for the next and final change. 

The transplanting to the open ground occurred about 
May 10, into a sheltered spot on the south side of a 
barn. The setting was quite deep, in some cases cov- 
ering six or eight inches of the stalks No pruning 
was done a that time, nor were the plants trained or 
tied up at any time thereafter, excepting as necessary 
to keep them off the ground. About 65 plants made 
up the collection, and they had been held back as 
much as possible in their growth uptothistime. But 
from this time on we did all we could to hasten 
their development. 

Every night for two or three weeks the plants were 
carefully covered, each one having a gunny sack drawn 
down over it, supported on stakes. Later in the sea- 
son, in caring for more than ath usand plants before 
danger from frost was past, we found other methods 
of protection, simpler and more effective. Now for 
results. 

I find these entries in my diary : 

June 27.—Picked th- first ripe tomato. 

_July 1.—Took s x pounds of choice tomatoes to the 
city. 

a 11.—To day Yerxa paid me $2.25 for 18 pounds 
of tomatoes; very smooth and handsome. 

Further items of this kind might be taken from my 
cash-book, but I think I have given sufficient proof 
that early tomatoes can be grown in this latitude in 
the open ground, if started properly. Comparing this 
record with the published report of experiments with 
56 varieties tested in one season at the New Hampshire 
State Experiment Station, I find reason to call my first 
products ‘‘early.”’. Their record of first pickings is as 
follows : 

From one kind, July 8; from three varieties, July 16; 
one the 18th; ten the 24th; one the 27th; seven the 
29th. The first fruits of 23 kinds came in duly, and of 
33 varieties from Aug. 1to2l. Average date for the 
entire lot, August 2. 

In my unprofessional exneriment I have established 
a record which I expect to beat in the future: 


The above is not a difficult thing to do, 


as I have demonstrated again and again, 
by starting tomatoes in the greenhouse. 
The price of the early tomatoes is always 
enough to pay handsomely for all time and 
trouble. And this is not all. If you are 
located near the road where you can show 
good strong thrifty tomato-plants growing 
in quart boxes, you can sell almost any 
quantity at from 5 to 10 centseach. Where 
they have blossoms on, or, better still, small 
fruit, there is no trouble in getting 10 cents 
for a plant, box and all. The Dwarf Cham- 
pion is an excellent tomato for this purpose. 
But the new plant called Earliest in the 
World will give you tomatoes quicker, and 
the plant blossoms when so small that it is 
an excellent one to go in boxes. Now is 
the time to sow your seeds if you want to 
try your hand at it. 





FLOWERS THAT DO NOT FADE. 

I have been having much enjoyment lately 
in that little greenhouse, and I want you to 
share part of it in something I am going to 
tell you about. A vase of flowers, even if 
it is only a very small vase and a few little 
blossoms, adds much to the charm of the 
breakfast-table—yes, the dinner-table and 
the supper-table too. But it is something 
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of a task for the good wife to keep such a 
vase bright and fresh; and in the winter 
time it is not always easy to find the 
‘*posies.’’ Now, I will tell you what you 
are todo. Get a rather deep sauce-plate— 
a square one if you can find it. Fill it 
with some sort of white sand—silver sand, 
for instance; or, if you can not do any bet- 
ter, get a piece of soft white sandstone and 
pound it up. I got mine by the side of the 
railroad track. It ran out of the sand-box 
of the locomotive. It is almost as white as 
sugar. Now, having wet this sand so it is 
about like mud, fill it with cuttings. In 
the corners I would put some sprigs of ly- 
copodium, for instance; a little further back 
put some California moss, or what florists 
call mesembryanthemum; then put in some 
sprigs of geranium, pelargonium, salvia, 
etc. I have mentioned salvia because it 
(especially the golden leaf) grows so rapid- 
ly from cuttings. Get a sprig of bloom for 
the center if you can; then take slips from 
any sort of house-plants. Ivy geranium 
takes hold beautifully. Of course, coleus 
is prettier than almost any thing else; but 
your dining-room must be very warm if you 
want it tothrive. Select slips from almost 
any sort of plant with a bud on, and they 
will blossom in the sand just about as well. 
Now all you have to do is to keep the sand 
wet. You all know about starting gerani- 
um and other plants in a bottle of water. 
Well, this is on the same principle. Buta 
bottle is unsightly any way you can man- 
age it. A tiny dish of white sand kept wet 
will not only keep blooms of almost any kind 
better than any vase, but most plants will 
start and grow. Your greatest difficulty 
will be that the air of your living-room may 
be too dry. To obviate this, you want a 
glass vase, or any kind of glass dish or cov- 
er, to set over your little cutting-bed (only 
at meal time) to hold the dampness. With 
a little ingenuity you can manage it so as 
to have a bouquet of flowers and beautiful 
sprigs of foliage that will be growing all 
winter long. 

When your plants have roots half an inch 
long, put them in little pots and you will 
soon get to be a florist on a small scale. 
You can get sprigs and cuttings from any 
other kind of house-plant. If there are no 
house-plants in your home, go visiting to 
your neighbors who have them. 

I forgot to say that /mpatiens sultant is 
one of the very prettiest plants for this 
method of propagation. It needs, however, 
like the coleus, to be in a room that is rath- 
er warm, say 50 to 60, at night, and 65 to70 
in the daytime. Now, bear in mind if you 
should at any time let the sand get dry, 
your cuttings, or at least most of them, will 
*“go dead.”’ 

S. W. Pike, of St. Charles, I1l., will 
furnish you rooted cuttings of all the plants 
I have mentioned, and ever so many more, 
for 2 to 5 cts. each; lower prices still by the 
dozen. All who are interested in house- 
plants had better send for his little catalog 
of rooted cuttings. 
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THE ** RED-ALBUMEN ’’ SWINDLE. 


This thing that has been having the run 
of the papers has been finally traced to the 
notorious ‘‘ Bain,’’ of Zanesville, O. Not 
only have the poultry-men been swindled, but 
the druggists as well. The article sold as 
red albumen at 50 to 75 cts. per Ib. is real- 
ly worth only 3 or 4 cts.; and its worth for 
making. ‘‘ hens lay ’”’ is just nothing at all. 
If you have a friendly interest in your 
druggist, tell him he had better let the 
stuff alone, even if everybody 7s inquiring 
about it and wanting it. Somebody is go- 
ing to ‘‘get left’? with a stock of it on 
hand. 





COLD-WAVE FORECASTS AND THE WEATHER 
BUREAU. 

Some of our readers may have noticed 
that on Friday, Jan. 24, the Weather Bu- 
reau said a cold wave would reach us by 
Sunday or Sunday night. This, you will 
notice, was a forecasting three days ahead. 
Well, Saturday night came, and Sunday 
and Sunday night, with no cold wave in 
sight. A good many began to ridicule the 
Weather Bureau. But by Monday morning 
there had been a fall of 35° in 12 hours. 
The explanation was that a warm wave 
swept in from an unexpected quarter, and 
crowded the cold wave back. Sunday aft- 
ernoon, however, I received a telegram that 
the cold wave would be on hand Monday 
morning sure; and it is here yet, Jan. 31. 
The only trouble in this case was that the 
forecast was driven back so that it was 
from 30 to 36 hours late. 








PRESIDENT OF THE MICHIGAN 
OF FARMERS’ 


BERT COOK, 
STATE ASSOCIATION 
CLUBS. 


For several years I have been wondering | 
why Bert Cook, son of Prof. A. J. Cook, had | 


not been pulled forward a little more into 
public life—something like the life of his fa- 
ther, for instance, during the early and 
middle part of his life in Michigan; hence 
I was greatly pleased to find in the Wichi- 
gan Farmer for Jan. 18 a most excellent 


picture of Bert Cook, or A. B. Cook, as they | 
call him, with the notice that he had been | 


chosen President of the State Association 
of Farmers’ Clubs. 
young Cook’s ability, from having met him 
many times at his father’s home; and I do 
know, too, that his lamented mother was a 
jewel among women. With such a parent- 
age it has seemed almost wrong to me that 
young Cook should continue hiding his light 
under a bushel, even if he does enjoy him- 
self more alone out on the farm than any- 
where else. When he gets to be sixty or 
more, we will try to excuse him, and let 
him go off, even into the big back woods of 
his beautiful State, if he feels like it. Just 
now, however, we want him in the front, 
where he can dohis native State such a 
service as his excellent training and parent- 
age have so eminently fitted him for. 
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SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit-trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungus diseases is no 
longer an experiment hut a necessity. 


Our readers will do well to write Wim. Stahl, Quincy, 
Ill., and get his catalog describing twenty-one styles 
of Spraying Outfits, and full treatise on spraying the 
different fruit and vegetable crops, which contain 
much valuable information, and may be had for the 
asking. 


BERMUDA 


With cable communication and equable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Compa- 





| ny, Sailing every ten days up to January, 
_ and then every five days. 
| these islands—south of the Gulf Stream— 
| renders 


The situation of 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 


laria. The Quebec Steamship Company 
also despatches highest class passenger 
steamers every ten days for ST. THOMAS, 
SANTA CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 
GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTIN- 
IQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, DEM- 
ERARA, and the principal WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS, affording a charming tropical 
trip at a cost of about $4 a day. For de- 
scriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and 


passages, apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 


39 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN. Sec.. Quebec. Canada. 


For SALE.—Choice amber comb honey, in 24-Ib. 
cases, at llc. Epw. WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 








For SALE.—Extracted honey from alfalfa, in 60-1b. 
cans, tinted or white, 7 cts.a lb. Also honey in small 
friction-top pails. M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 








@ 
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Our Seeds, Plants, Roses, Trees, Etc., 


advertise themselves. The best always cheapest. Try us. our 
nore i prices will please you. We have hundreds of car 
loads o 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


Roses. Plants, ete. Wesend by mail postpaid Seeda, Bulbs, 
Planta, Roses, Small Trees, ete.. safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger by expressor freight. Our Catalogue, an 
elegant book. magazine size, profusely illustrated, teils it all, 
Free. Send for it today and see what values we give for a little 
money. 48years. 24 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


I THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 157, Painesville, O. 


FERRY S iia 


None better, and none lower price. 
Knolvn and soluon 


7; Great Big Catalogue FREE. 
Nice big Pictures ot every varicty. 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 


Seeds 1c. per pack’g & up. A big lot 
Sold everywhere. 


of extra pack’gs; new sorts presen- 
ted FREE with every order. Bu 
1902 Annual FREE. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 


BE direct fron the Grower to get Good Seed, 
Detroit, 


Zar Send for hig FREE BOOK. 
Mich. 



















































NSP R.H. SHUMWAY 
38 ROCKFORD, ILL. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind. 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$3 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. Loeal Agents wanted, 


D. Hill, specisit, Dundee, ill. 


I grow ali my own Raspberries, 
Biackberrica, Gooseberrics, 
Dew berries, Currants, Grapes, 
B Straw berries, etc. I guarantee 


every plant to be true to name and variety and to 
be strong, healthy, well rooted and freeh dug. 
Send for large New Catalocue. 1t is mailed free. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Whoiesale Grower, Rochester, New York. 


CINSENG | 


Its Cultivation and Marketing. Quarterly, 16 pages, 
illustrated. The only publication devoted to this won- 
derful new industry. 25cts. per year. Adiress pub- 
lishers of ** Special Crops,” Skaneateles, N. Y. 


The above cut shows one of our small Planere, 
of which we make tweive different styles and sizes. 


Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, 
Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


Send for Catalogue. 


The FRANK MACHINERY CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








? Mention this 



























from silk to coars 
est fabrics. Theceievrateu | 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) 
Combines hizhest craue m chanical « ffi- 
clency with beautifulanpearance. Fincst 
and most complete attachments. BALL 
BEARING, hence easy runnin~. noix lese J 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every State. 

Write for Free “'atalog showing all styles and samples of work. 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. > 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $1 is a wonder, 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dent. A » CH'CACO, ILE. 

ERiENC PST NATIONAL FAN, ClCAGo- 








ic: 



















Shipped on 8 
Months’ Trial 



















Union Combination Saw = = 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge- moulding. 
Beading. Full line FOOT 
and HAND POWER, machin- 
oy. Send for calles As 
ENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., .Y, 





\S Mm oo a aaaaaaaabaAbAAAAApA dd indiintye 


White Wyandottes 13 


Bred from Dustin’s best. Some fine 
i cockerels on hand already to ship. 


J. F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
Oe 09090000 








. 
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§ SEEDS are THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE GROWN 
If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 


you should rad BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,-—<0 well known as the 
“‘ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. Better send your address 


TO-DAY. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.,; PHILADELPHIA. 































AWwever’ 


SALZERS SEEDS 


It is a fact that Salzer’s Seeds are grown in more gardens, and 
planted on more farms in America than any other. There is reason 


forthis~ SALZER’S SEEDS NEVER FAIL. 

No matter how poor the soil or inclement the weather, Salzer's Seeds 
produce. We are the larcest growers of Vegetable and Farm Seeds, op- 
erating over 5,000 acres, and hence can make the following unprecedent- 


d offer— 
~*~ 150 Kinds for (6c, Postpaid. 


20 kinds of rarest luscious Radishes 


12 splendid Beet sorts 
65 gorgeously beautiful Flower Seeds 16 cents. 


above 150 sorts, which will furnish you bushel baskets full of magnifi- 
cent flowers and juts and lots of rare vegetables, together with our great 
catalog telling all »bout the rarest kind of fruits and flowers, and best 
earliest vegetables and farm seeds—all for but 16 cts. in stamps. 


Of We mail 7 Hardy Everblooming Garden Roses, postpaid, 85¢.; 
2 Hardv Plums, 2 Cherries, 2 Crabs and 7 Apples—all 
ironclad, hardy as oak—the 18 postpaid for $1.50. 

Our great cataloguc, positively worth $100 to every wide awnke gar- 

dener and farmer, is mailed to you upon receipt of 5c. postage, or with 
above 150 sorts for but l6c. postage. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. 


12 magnificent earliest Melons 150 kinds \ 

16 sorts glorious Tomatoes S 

25 peerless Lettuce varieties for only “i 
f 
A 


od) 


Ce 





% 
t 
an 


Send us to-day, your name and 
address on a postal and we will mail you FREE 
« lia sdsome Illustrated Seed Catalog containing 
Due Bill and plan good for 50¢ worth of Flower or 
Vezetable Seeds FREE. Your selection to introduce 
The Best Northern Grown Seeds 
direct from grower to planter, from Saginaw Valley 
SecdGardens. Seed Potatoes, Vegetable, Flower, 
Field Seeds and Plants. 
100,000 PACKAGES SEEDS FREE 
onabove plan. Write quick. Send names 
of neighbors who buy seeds. $100 cash fur 
best list. See the catalogue. 
Harry N. Hammond Seed (o., Ltd. 
Box 69, bay City, Mich. 












TOMATO. 


You will never know whata really 


fine flavored tomato is unti] youtry 
thisone. Itisearly, hardy, free 
from blight, will not crack nor 
acald, Remarkably solid.full fleshed 
and free from seeds. lt is of most 
desirable market size, handsome 
color, large vielderand a good ship- 
per and keeper. Hasyielded 800 bus. 
per acre; 36 madea bu. We control 
alltheseed Vrite for large Illus- 
trated Catalog of everything forthe 
farm and garden. Mailed free. Established 1818 


J.Bolgiano & Son,Dep, 0 ,Baltimore,Md. 








Field Sprayer 

for spraying po- 
¥ tato plants, straw- 
berry and cotton 
plants, small nur- 


ae! |Successful 








523436 
Count the Chicks 


; as they come out. Then 
> 4 countthe eggs, and you 
Ss 4 will see why so many 






<i people are using 





‘ing appliance 

shown in the cut Incubators and Brooders, 
above differs from the usual spraying outfit in The healthy egg becomes the vigorous, husky, 
that it is inexpensive. The outfit may be placed moneymaking hen. You will want our beauti- 
on the end of any wagon or truck, and a sec- fully illustrated catalogue. Five different edi- 
tion of hose connected with spray pump. One man } tions in five languages. English edition 4 cents; 
candoallthe work without waste of material. Our others free. It isa poultry Bible. 
free catalog explains our full line of pumps, spray- e 
ers, and treatment for diseases of trees, plants, etc. | Des Moines Incubator Co., 


THE DEMING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO. | 


Western Agents, Henion & Hubbeil, Chicago, lil. f- | [g 8x 503, Des Moines, Ia., or Box 503, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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-THE GYPHERS INGUBATOR 


iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


—3 Used with uniform success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stations in the U. S., Canad: 

Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands 0: 
persons in every walk of life. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or price refunded. The original 
and only genuine non-moiature incubator, fully covered by patent. Winner of 


GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 
Oct., 1901. Tlustrated, descriptive. 32 page circular FREE. Complete new logue for 1902 ining 196 pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10c in stamps 
to pay postage. Lllustrates over 100 of America’s largest and most successful poultry plants. Ask for Book No. 74 and address nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Go., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y. 
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Moisture 








growth like it. No machine 


Every 


IF YOU FEED RAW CUT BONE. 


Nothing produces eggs or promotes 


1902 
does as good work as Mann’s Bone Cutter Model 
Be en a New design, open hopper, enlarged table, new device to control feed. You can 


Paying 


Every Chicken Man Need 


a green bone cutter. Po 


The Adam 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 
it cannot become clogged or choked, 
itis fed at the pleasure of tne oper- 
ator. You will want to know of it. jf 
Send for our lllustrated Catalogue 

No. 39, before you buy. Sent Free. ff 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Ills. 








Bushels of Eggs _ 


if you get a fast cutting Dandy Bone 
Cutter. Price 8 up. Sold direct on 30 -° 
days trial.. Handsome catalogue free. 


STR~TTON MFG. CO., BOX 54, ERIE, PA. 





4 Combination 


of brains. experience and hizh 
xrade material has made the 


RELIABLE Incubator 


tos S known throughout the civilized 
worid If you are after results represented in dollars 
and cents, you want one of our popular 21th Cen- 
tury Poultry Books. Bright, instructive and worth 
ten ti nes the price asked. Sent tor 10c. As fui| of meatasanegg. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-49 Quincy, Ills, 














» Satisfied People. 


That’s the kind that, un the 


MARILLA 


Incubators and B:ooders, 
If they are not satisned we refund their 
& money. Larger hatches. pe: fect system 












MARILLA IXCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 62 , ROSE HILL, W. ¥. 


The Sure Hatch 


is the incubator for the poultry 
raiser, whether farmer or fancier. 
» Anyone can run them, because they 
t= run themselves. Anyone can own 
gthem, because the price is right. Ma- 
chine and results guaranteed; you take 
¥no risk. Our Con.mon Sense Brooder is the 
§ bestat any price.and we sellit very low. 
Handsome catalogue containing hun- 
dreds of views and full of honest poultry information, 
mailed free. When writing address nearest office. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. Clay Center, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in col 
illustrates and A seat 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
zives reasonable prices ofeegsand stock Many hints to 
4 poultry raisers, Send 10¢ in silver or stamps for this 
noted book, B. H. GREIDER, Fiorina, Pa. 











set it to suitany strength. Never ciogs. Senton TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
No money asked for until you prove « ur guarautee on your own premises, that out new model will 
cut any kind of bone with adhering meat and gristle. taster and eas‘er and 1n better shape than any 
oth+r type of bone cutter. If vou don’t like it, send it back at our expense, 


Free Cat’lg explains all. 
Hen e ° ° 3O=x . °. ord, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Clover Cutters, Granite Crystal Grit. Corn Shellers, ete. 









DO YOU GET 
GOOD HATCHES? 
Feed cut green bone, promote fertil- 
ity and vitality.and g t good hatches. 


Use 
ine HUMPHREY 
Green Bone 
and Vegetab‘e CUTTER 
the open hopper kind. No fuss nor bother. 
Guaranteed to cut more bone with less 
labor than any other. Money back if dis- 
satisfied. Send tor book contain:ng egg 
record and bianks for a whole year. 
HUMPHREY & SONS, Box 51, Joliet, 111. 
Sales Agents—Jose)h Breck & Sons, , 
Boston, Mas. ; Johnson & Stokes, Phil- 
adelphia; Grffitn & Turner Co., Balti- 
more; Sure Hatch Incubstor Co., 
Clay Center, N -b.; E.J. Bowen, 
Portlan’i, Or- gon; Seattle, 
Wash., a:.d San 
Francisco. 


























UST AS NATURAL cit: 


© Hand a good deal morereliable, Doesn't 
break its eggs or make its chicks lousy. 
Doesn’tstay off the nestand allow the eggs 
¥tochill but hatches every egg that can be 
hatched. THE 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR 





isabsolutely perfect as to incubator essentials—proper application 

and distribution of heat and moisture, rezulation and ventilation, 

For54 to 324 ezgs. We Pay Freightanywh-rein U. 8. Catalog free. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., 

Box 125, Petaluma, California, or Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind, 








Our 50 egg compartment hatchers 





Hot Water @ ot regulating temperature, moisture and have advantages over all other incu- 
on r “ventilation, All these pointsexplained bators. Bantams at 85, 89.50and 815 for 
Hot Air, “in our catalog. Sent for two 2c stamps, So» 50, 100 and 200 egg sizes. Hatch every good 


Regulating ~ Sie Send 2 cents for No.64 catalogue, 
BUCKEYE INCUBA10R CU0., Springfield, Ohio, 










200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





OULTRY PAPER FREE. 

Your name anu adaress on postai caru mailed to 
hietinble Poultry Journa,, Quincy, lilinols, 

will bring you tree sample with elexaut tull-page 

color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a@ 
pets of standard fowls, reproduced from oil painting 
Frank L. Sewell. World’s greatest poultry artist. 
Sixty-eight to 160 pages ere 50 cents a year. 
SEND TO-DAY FOK FREE SAMPLE. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Wnte for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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January | we commence making ex- 
tensive improvements in our factory 
and warehouse. The following regular 

No. 2 sections are on hand, and we de- 
sire to sell them before beginning the 
: improvements, as they will be in the 
way. In order to sell them quickly, we 
make the low price of 31.50 per 1000 in 
; any quantity. 
420M 44 x44%x1% inches. 
28M 4144x44%x2 inches 
31M 44 x44%x1}8 inches. 
39M 44 x414x7-to-the-foot. 
24M 14x14 x1¥% inches. 
2M 44x4%x7-to-the-foot. 
483M 414x414x7- to-the-foot. 
25M 35¢x5x1%, no-beeway. 
16M 4x5x1%, no-beeway. 
52M 44%x44xl% no-beeway. 





Page & Lyon M’f’g Co., 


New London, Wis. 
AA AAARARARARARAAAR MAARAAAR AR AAARARARARARAAARARARARARIUNN 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list’. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


‘Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 


Queens by Mail To-Day, Safely! 


Abbott L. Swinson, queen-specialist, will fill orders 
for Breeders at $5.00; Tested Queens, $1.50; Untested, 
Warranted, $1.00 any dav. Best Albino and Italian 
stock. SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


EGGS from all varieties of fancy chickens FREE. . Send 
10c for a trial subscription to our 16-p. journal if 

Address 

dlesboro, Ey. 
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interested in fowls, and get our FREE-EGG Peas 


The Farm & Poultry News, B.x 702; Mi 
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: BEE SUPPLIES! : 
@ Complete Line. ... .- 3 

e@ @ Nianufacturers’ Prices. a 

@ Send for Our Catalog. . a 

FRED W. MUTH & CO., Cincinnati, 0, = 
South-west Corner Front & Walnut. 3 
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QUEENS FOR 1902 


Having secured from G. M. Doolittle the breeding 
queen from which his apiary was stocked, that pro- 
duced such excellent resul's in comb honey the past 
season, and being now entirely recovered from my 
illness of the past few vears, Iam largely increasing 
my queen-rearing facilities; and there will be no 
delay in filling your orders ‘whether it be for one or 
100 queens. Those needing queens in early spring, 
and who require the best golden stock for honey- 
gathering, mailed promptly, and at very reasonable 
prices, will find mine to be of the HIGHEST QUAL- 
ITY and INDIVIDUAL MERIT, as Iam taking unu- 
sual care at all stages of their development, to insure 
the most favorable and natural conditions. No virgins 
are caged, nor are my queen-cells shifted about several 
times before hatching. I have also an excellent breed- 
er from J. B Case, as well as a Laws breeder, and one 
of Victor’s Root Red-clover strain, and «ther choice 
stock; and am sparing no expense or labor to produce 
only the best queens. Your orders will be appreciated 
and promptly attended to. Circulars free. 








Geo. J. Vande Vord, Daytona, Florida. 


1902 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


From imported and home-bred mothers, by up- 
up-to-date methods. Tested, $2.00 Untested, 
$1 00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Full colony, 
$6.00 ; three-frame, $2.00; two-frame, $2.40; add 
the price of queen. liscount on large orders. 
Write for circular. 
Rufus Christian, Meldrim, Georgia. 


AUUOUCUOREREUCEEOUREERCOECGCDEGCIOCCCHOROCCROES COCEEROREEOREROOS ERED EO Re 


ROOT’S IN CENTRAL, MICHIGAN. Best 
goods; best shipping-point; cheap 
G 00 DS est place to buy in state. Try me. 

mITLILIIIIIIILi iii 


List. W.D.Scper, Bt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 
Queens! 





“TERGRORGRaES 





Untested, $1.00; tested, $1.25 and up- 
ward See former ads. and circular. 
J. B. Case, Port Orange, Florida. 





FoR SALE.—Will sell cheap, one 10h. p. engin 
with norms boiler all complete. 


J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 


FOR § SALE. $1200 for 300 hives of bees in three api- 
aries: The sale of honey and wax from these 
bees in the last three years has been $3800. For par- 
ticulars write to Wm. G. Hewes, Bakersfield, Calif. 
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SIMPLE, DURABLE 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 





















A dollar of service for every 
dollar of cost. 
record. 






That is the 
Illustrated book free. 









The 








Listen, Bee-keepers ! 
The Lone Star Apiarist 


A new bee-journal in the great South- 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. 

It will tell = of more glorious fields in the counties 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in 
honey-yielding flora, promising to be one of the great- 
est honey-producing sections in the world. With flow- 
ing wells, and the planting of fields of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to the fine natural resources there already. Its 
editor will tell about his extended trip through this 
wonderful land. 

Subscribe now, $la year. The Apzarist is 
not only for the South, but for all America 
and foreign countries too. Our company has 
purchased the Southland Queen, and now 
we have the only bee-journal in the South. 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST. 
Louis Scholl, Editor. Floresville, Texas. 


10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611. Boulder. Colorado. 




















POULTRY PAPER 3 [lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,”’ 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





les Cream Separators. 


To make cows pa , use Sha 
a free. W. Chester. Pa. 


Book ‘‘ Business D ng’’ & cat. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
158 Prospect st., CLEVELAN D, VHIO. 














‘* Things are 
not what 
they seem.”’ 


‘**A chain is no 
stronger than its 
weakest link.’’ 

Seams are the ‘weak links’ 
in metal boxes when exposed 
to the weather—therefore, a 
seemingly safe Mail Box with 
many seams, is not what it seems. The 


safe way is to use the practically seamless, Heavy 
Steel Plate Box made only by the 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 

















DON’T MAKE THE 


same mistake twice. Buy The PAGE this time. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


Do You Read the Modern Farmer? 
If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us so cenis and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Ciubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, - St. Joseph, Missouri. 
AMERICAN separate issues, 10 
cts. Published at 

GARDENING, 126 Liberty St., N. Y. 

PBB BPP PP PIL IL ID IS IS" 

i BELCIAN HARES! 

F With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 

53 register number, and score-card, scored by 

Bo akce™\ of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 

‘ioe “ey Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 

3” <xusity 3. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 











Ten sample copies, 





an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
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horse accessories. 


or money 


returned. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


We are giving our customers the benefit of 
jobbers prices on Carriages, harnessandother 4 
Factory figures are 
quoted—dealers profits are eliminated. 


You Get the Profits ¢4 


In addition we give you selection from 

the largest stock in the world of high 

grade vehicles and guarantee satisfaction 
Send for catalogue 

and see how much you will save. ANN 















i] 


i sean 


Shipment from Columbus, 








The COLUMBUS Saeae & HARNESS CO, } write to nearest — COLUM 0.27.0. ay 

















Ms 
harness. 





As fine as sells for 
00 to $8.00 more. 


9 Years Selling gh 


Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of vehiclesanu harness 
in the world selling to consum- 
ers, and we have been doingTy 
business in this way for 29 years. 


\WE HAVE NO AGENT 


but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing sate delivery. 

] “satisfied. We make 195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
Our prices represent the cost of materia! and making, plus one profit. Our 
large free catalogue shows complete line. 


{ Etkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co.,Elkhart, Ind. 












No. acl Price $75. As 
fine as sells for $35 more. 


You are out nothing if not 


Send for it, 





POPULAR TOOLS FOR MARKET GARDENERS 





CT ee ee 
ouble ee) Single eel Hoe 
pene and Aa, Hoe, Cultivator,}Oultivator, Piow Drill & Cultivator Sim 
perfectly regu- Rake, oS and Babe, oe be me only implement 
‘ jjJusta- tween row cultivation. 
bleArcn Runs easily. |™20° which can a. 


















Popular Prices. 


AMES PLOW pened 









GOOD, HONEST 


4 
Buggies 
Sixteen years ex- ¥ 
perience in selling 
standa d grades ot 


Has made our werk 
favorably known for its 
reliable quality § Itas 


BUILT FOR SERVICE, 


Substantia!—Honest Material—Best Work. 
[= AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, T0023 


A shrewd discerning buyer, seo uring the 
, market for the best values, cannot afford to be 
without our Cotalogue A postal will bring it FREE, 
CASH BUYERS’ (UNION (Ine.), Dept. B-345, «hieaco, IL 


oe . 
High Arch Expansion 
Hoe is double and singie 

| wheel combined. Adjustable to any depth. 
Improved for 1902. Send for catalog describing complete line and book. 


88 Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


used as seeder 





All Kinds of Labor-Saving Attachments. 


All our 
implements are guaranteed made of best material, 
finely finished and have wed Oak bent handles. 








on any vehicle we make, ~ 


like it, return it if you dislike i 
you dealer and jobber profits. 


If vou want 
toknow more send for our 
free 22nd annualcatalogue. 
a & HARNESS 

(Pioneers aah Free Trial Plan.) 
Station 10, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








Gf Course You Know 


sll sbont the advsntayes of and the necessity f r spraying. 
Yer nay not, he serie havekuown about the best and most 


Gentian HARDIE. SPRAY PUMPS 


fiton ‘the anavtoch, 

have n ade that kind of a reputation 
wherever they have been used. and for 
all classes of work, We make them 
in great variety, embracing buck«t 
knspsuck and barrel sprayer. Ful 
line ot spray nozzles, ex -nson rod+ 
and other spraving accessories. Sen 

for free illustiated catalogue. Tells all 
about piant and vine di eases, anu 
gives fo:mulas for theirtreatm ot. 


The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co., 
63 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 











FOR STRENGTH 


You are through with 
wagon worry torever when 
you buy one of our 


HANDY WAGONS. 


They carry 4000 'bs. and do 
it easily, and don’t cost a 
fortune either. Write forthe free catalogue. Ittelisall 
about this wagon and the famous Electrie Wheels. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 95, QUINCY, ILLINOIS.. 
MADE. Bull- 


FENCE | 222° 


tight. Sold *> the Farmer ‘at Wholesale 

Prices. Full, Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COLLED SPRING FENCE C€O., 

Bex101 Winchester, Indiana, U. Se As 


ELECTRI 

















STROMGEST 
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SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 


We put our honor against yours. If you want a new buggy or 
carriage this season, and would likenot only to seeit set up, but to 
use it and satisfy yourself that it isa bargain, we willship youoneoa 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


We believe our Split Hickory Vehicles are the best on the mar- 
ket at any price, and we Lelieve you will give them a fair trial. If 
after thirty days you are not satisfied, return 
themtous. There will be nothing to pay. All 

this is fully explained in our new illustrated 
catalogue, which is free. Besides vehicles it iG 
shows a full line of harness, ki 

OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
Station 27, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





ig 
Die 
Ang 
Ba 
j 








wattaam (G-SIZE WATCHES sewer $10:60 


_ These are the popular 16-size, smaller than regular 18- 
size and more convenient for the pocket. 
Open Face, Stem Wind and Set. 

The movement is nickel with 15 jewels, settings, exposed 
pallets, cut expansion balance, patent breguct hairspring, hard- 
ened and tempered in fourm, patent micrometric regulator, tem- 
pered steel safety barrel, exposed winding wheels, polished and 
‘\ red gilded center wheel and jewel settings. 

} Choice of either Elgin or Waltham Movement. 

We have these fitted in two styles of cases, both open 
face, as follows: 


GOLD FILLE These are handsom- 12 55 
ely engraved, gold- a 
Guaranteed for 20 years. filled and warranted Delivered 
mil by makers to wear 20 years or will be replaced free. With 
Se 2 this case you will have a watchequal to any in appearance 
— FA eum pment ae " ; 
This case is 41D composition metalo 0 50 | d 
SILVEROID, nickel and silver will wear same all the way $i r] De ivere 
through, and is not plated in any way. We use it because many people want a first-class moye- 
ment but do not care for an extra fine case. Just the thing for everyday use as if Is heavy with 
thick crystal to protect the works. Our supply of these is limited, so do not wait too long. Com 
pare our prices with retailers and see the saving. Remember that these are the popular 16-size 
thin model and much handier than old stvle 18-size. 


GUARANTEED EXACTLY AS REPRESENTED. 


Ww ill rofnnd money if not satisfactory or send them bv exnress C.0. 1). subject to exami- 
om Address ‘ OHIO FARMER, Cleve!and, Ohio. 











Like Having A Doctor 


e 

in the House 

to have a copy of our Mammoth IIlustrated 
Catalogue of Drugs, [ledicines, etc. It con- 
tains anything you could possibly want for the 
treatment of any disease of either man or beast. It 
contains over 15000 drugs, medicines, home 
remedies, veterinary remedies, trusses, in- 
struments, extracts, paints, oils, etc. 

We guarantee to save you from 15to 75% on 
any article you buy from this catalogue. These 
books cost us $2. each. We mail them to you for 
10 cents and refund that amount with the first 
order you send us. Order a copy at once and 


keep it handy. You can never tell how soon you 
may be in need of medicine. 


Remember: We are “The Only Maii Order Drug 
House in the World.” 


Heller Chemical Co., Penactrent4 | 
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COMB HONEY. 

When in need of comb honey let us supply you, as 
we have a large stock to select from. Our stock of ex- 
tracted is very low, and we shall be pleased to get 
samples and prices from those having choice extracted 
for sale. 

BEESWAX WANTED. 

Our very large reserve stock of beeswax is vanish- 
ing —_— in foundation orders being filled at the 
rate of two or three tons a week. We are, therefore, 
in need of more beeswax : and until further notice we 
will pay 27 cents cash, 29 in trade, for average wax de- 
livered here. Send on your wax if you have any ready 
to ship. 





MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 


Those in need of maple sugar will do well to sample 
the lot we have to offer. It is very nice and cheap 
when you consider the scant stock to be had in the 
country Price 10c per 1b in small lots; 9c by the bar- 
rel. We have also secured a nice lot of syrup, which 
we can furnish at $1.00 per gallon, in five-gallon lots 
or over. 





Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





We have just printed for Flansburgh & Peirson, Les- 
lie, Mich., their annual catalog of strawberry, ra-p- 
berry, and blackberry plants, and potatoes. All inter- 
ested in the very best that is raised in this line should 
send for this catalog. Their specialty this vear is the 
Uncle Jim strawberry and the King of Michigan pota- 
to. As weare nw out of the strawberry-plant busi- 
ness we would refer our friends to the above firm. 


GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE-PLANTS, ETC. 

For immediate orders we can furnish nice trans- 
planted plants at 80 cts. per 100; #250 per 1000. If 
wanted by mail, add J0 cts. extra per 100. Seedling 
plants, before they have been transplanted, half the 
above prices, and postage one-half. Any customer for 
either seeds or plants may have ‘*a small pincn " of Eu- 
gene Davis’ ** Gilt Edge ’’ Grand Rapids stock seed free 
if he will just mention it. This should be used for 
growing seed. 





SEED POTATOES S1ILL SMALLER THAN THE SECONDS. 

Besides the seconds at $2.00 a barrel, mentioned in 
our last issue, we havea limited amount of thirds of 
Bliss Triumph, Early Ohio, Bovee, Sir Walter, New 
Russet, and Craig Those who wish to risk these for 
seed can have them, while the supply lasts, for, 4% 
peck, 10 cts.; peck, 15; % bushel, 25. They will grow 
all right, and witha longer season on good ground 
they will make a fair crop of good size. Of course, it 
takes them longer to get started. ‘hese potatoes are 
about the size of hickorynuts, some of them a little 
larger. 





THE A B C OF STRAWBERRY CULTURE, NEW EDI- 
TION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 

This is just now off the press. The first edition was 
published in 1890. Part 2 is a review of the progress 
made in the past 12 years, from 1890 to 1902, with 
sketches of strawberry culture in different localities 
all over our country. Part 1 is mainly by T. B. Terry ; 
part 2 by A.I Root. There are 235 pages all together 
in the new edition, and 3lillustrations. The price has 
been advanced to 45 cts.; by mail, 50,in leatherette 
and gold: bound in cloth, 68 cts.; by mail, 75. We 
think the book is well worth the money to anybody 
who grows strawberries even onasmall scale There 
has been one pleasing thing about all of these books 
by Terry; and that is, the demand forthem has heen 
much greater after being before the public for eight 
or ten years than when first published. 


OUR BOOK ON MAPLE-SUGAR MAKING. 


As it has been some years since this book was writ- 
ten by Prof. Cook, I recently submitted it to Prof. 
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Chamberlain, of Hudson, O. (as he is an expert in 
making maple syrup), to see if the book needed revi- 
sion or an appendix to bring it uptodate. After hav- 
ing given the book acareful examination, and sending 
for circulars from all those who furnish implements, 
pans, spiles, etc., for the industry, he replies as follows: 
Hudson, Ohio, Jan. 25. 

Mr, A. I. Root:—I had no expense, except'a little postage 
in writing for circulars, which (the circulars) are worth more 
than the postage to me, for they show me [ am upto date in 
my own methods, and that Prof. Cook’s excellent little book 
is really and essentially up to date too. 

W. I. CHAMBERLAIN. 

I preferred to get the opinion of some one well post- 
ed in regard to the book, as we did not wish to furnish 
our patrons with a book or any thing else out of date ; 
and just now is the season of the year for you to get 
the book to study it up, even if you have but little to 
do with making maple syrup or maple sugar. Price 
of the book, 25 cts.; by mail, 30 cts. 





ANEROID BAROMETERS. 


Some of our friends will remember I have had trou- 
ble in getting aneroid barometers that could be sent 
by mail without injury. One trouble was that I could 
not find where these barometers were made. I have 
now succeeded, however, in getting most beautiful and 
accurate instruments direct from the manufacturers. 
One is made in the old country, and the other one 
here in America. Iam testing them careful y to see 
which is the better. Both instruments are so substan- 
tially made that I think they can be safely sent by 
mail—at least our experiments in the matter so far are 
a success. Best of all, by buying at headquarters I can 
keep the old price, $2.50 each. ;f sent by mail, 20 cts. 
more for postage and packing. Where you can have 
them sent by express, however, with other goods, I 
believe I would advise so doing. I have for some time 
had two of these instruments hanging up beside my 
mercurial barometer, and they agree most beautifully. 
The aneroid, however, is rather more sensitive to 
changes than the old mercurial. For myself, while I 
am engaged in any kind of outdoor work I would al- 
most as soon be without a clock as a barometer. Print- 
ed directions accompany each instrument 


OUR GARDEN SEEDS. 

When we first started in the seed business I under- 
took to grow a large pait of the seeds we offered 
for sale. his I found to be impracticable Our trade 
did not require enough to make a great business of 
seed-growing. I found I could get seeds not only 
cheaper, but oftentimes better, by buying them of 
somebody who made a specialty, as H A. March does 
with cabbage and cauliflower, or Clark with corn. 
Therefore we have been getting more and more into a 
way of having our seeds grown for us by experts, each 
in his separate line of seeds. ‘This year more of our 
seeds are grown especially for us than ever before. 
Our onion seed and many other seeds are grown in 
California. Weagreed totakeacertain amount at a 
specified price before the se d was planted to grow 
the crop Wethus know we have abso utely fresh seed 
and nothing else—that is, knowing the man or firm 
that does the growing. Our tests in the greenhouse 
have shown better germination than ever before. 
Even the onion se d that I offered at half price on 
page 36—seed th it is a year old— germinates almost as 
well as fresh seed. Atuother thing, where the seed 1s 
grown especially for the seedsman it is next to impos- 
sible that the seed sho Id not be true to name. We 
shall be glad to mail our seed catalog for 1902 on ap- 
plication. 





THE NEW HAND POTATO-PLANTER. 


I have used the hand potato-planter long enough to give it 
a fair trial, but I can’é say that I like it. It goes too slowly. 
In fact, I prefer to plant almost any other way. I have used 
a horse planter, but prefer to mark out the ground, drop by 
hand, and cover with horse. H. A. SIMon. 

Warren, O., Jan. &. 

The Acme potato-planter was a grand success with me. I 
planted on ground that was not furrowed, and it planted too 
deep ; so I tied a one-inch block under the lever, and it was 
allright. I planted some on tough sod, and it did the work 
allright. I let one of my neighbors take it to use, and he 
said he would like to get one like it. I would not do without 
it for four times its cost. M. WyYRICK. 

Cascade, Ia., Jan. 7. 

The new potato-planter is a success with me. I have onlya 
large garden, and have the soil worked deep, and finely pul- 
verized, rolled level, and planted under a +f My plat is 
high and dry, and in so doing the moisture is retained by 
level working, not being ridged at all. I think some soils 
may not have enough sand, and the planter may not clean 
itself ; but I find that, if we use reason, we can soon work 
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the tool to perfection. I also use it to plant corn. Tam well 
pleased with ~— er S.S. FETHEROLF. 


Era, O., Jan. 8 

We sold over 200 of these planters last season; and, 
notwithstanding my invitation, only three people as 
above have made any reply. My impression is that 
friend Simon did not get the hang of the tool or else 
he is too old a man to learn new tricks no disrespect 
meant by this. If he had given it toa good stout boy, 
and the boy had faith enough to follow his instructions, 
his verdict might have been more like that of the other 
two friends. Iam glad to tell our customers that, by 
having a very large lot of these planters made up dur- 
ing the dull season, we can, this year. make the low 
price of 60 cts. each; three or more, 55 cts. each; halfa 
dozen or more, an even 50 cts. A descriptive circular 
will be sent on application 
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ANTED.—Young man to assist’ in apiary of 250 
colonies. State age and experience. No liquor 
or tobacco. Commence work March Jst. Address 
M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 





AN ED -To exchange for bee supplies or any 
thing Ican use, one Monarch 600-egg incubator, 

and two Des Moines outdoor brooders. capacity 200 

chicks each. Allin good condition. Or will sell cheap 
for cash. F 1% Gray, Redwood Falls, Minn. 








W ANTED.—To sell or exchange two Excelsior incu- 

bators (260-egg capacity), one 150 chick brooder, 
for well-bred B P. Rocks, 
B. turkeys, 1’ekin 


and bee hives—any style, 
W Wyandottes, I. Brahmas, M. 
ducks, Belgian hares, or offers. 

H. R. MILLER, Fulton, Mo. 





TO NEW JERSEY BEE-KEEPERS 

Several of our progressive States have one or two 
bee-keepers’ associations, and New Jersey should be 
able to place one to her credit with several hundred 
active bee-men If time was ever opportune for an as- 
sociation, with a membership of several hundred, that 
time isnow. The New Jersey Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion was organized January 11. 1902. The next regu- 
lar = will take place Saturday, March 1, at office 

of Mr. }. H. M. Cook, 62 Cortland Street. New York. 
Every bee keeper is cordislly invited to be present. 
It does not matter whether you own half a dozen col- 
onies of bees or a hundred dozen, you are welcome to 
join us in a cause that you know is worthy of advance- 
ment, From present indications the regular annual 
meeting of our association will be held at renton this 
fall, during the State Fair, at which place almost every 
person in our State who is interested in rural pursuits 
is gener lly found. 


Cranford, N. J. Geo. N. WANSER, Sec. 








Wants and Exc hange. 





ANTED.— The sediment and slumgum from wax- 
extractors ; also the propolcsin and scrapings of 
sections, hives, and brdod-frames. Correspondence 
solicited. State what you have Address C. H. LAKE, 
American Art and Specialty Co., 314 Cortland Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED —A competent person to take charge of a 
comb honey apiary. 


< & WALLINGER, Las Animas, Colo. 


ANTED.—To exchange gents’ solid - gold watch, 
fine movement, and 22 rifle, for nuclei and queens; 
also 300 to 500 copies of GLEAN NGS. Make me an of- 
feron them. I want 200 colonies of bees cheap for 
cash in April. 
BERT W. HopprR, La Junta. Colo., R. F. D. 


ANTED.—Apiary and small farm. Would buy or 
rent. Want good fruit and potato land, and 
sweet clover and tall bloom. 
~. BECKTELL, New Buffalo, Mich. 


CHEEK 











AN!'ED—To buy raw furs for cash, especially 
skunk, opossum, raccoon, lynx, red and gray fox, 
mink, otter, and muskrat. Write for price list. 
ELMER BRos., Bergen, N _Y. 
Wan TED.—To buy. rent, or engage in the bee busi- 
ness somewhere in California where there is a 
good chance for good schools. ‘Twelve years’ experi- 
ence. M.R. BiIss, Davis, Illinois 











WANTED.—To buy 300 to 800 colonies bees in Colora- 
do alfalfa and sweet-clover district. Write, with 


price. C. H. WEEKS, West Groton, N. Y. 





Wart ED.—To buy one or more large apiaries ata 
cash bargain in good location where honey is of 
best quality, and not liable to crop failures. Write 
full description and price. Address 

Box 581, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ANTED.—To contract with Northern growers. to 
furnish early garden plants to be shipped by 
express February to May. Onions, $1.00 per 1000 ; 
other plants, $2. 00 to $3.00 per 1000; can furnish onions 
in 100,000 lots, If preferred, will grow from seeds you 
furnish. I grow best early varieties. 
ALBERT WITTENMYER, Ormond, Volusia Co., Fla. 





WANTED -To exchange second-hand Barnes foot- 
power circular saw for a No. 15 Cowan rapid ex- 
tractor. or offers. E. E. LAWRENCE, Stanberry, Mo. 





‘/ANTED.—!o0 exchange Barnes machine for bees, 
or incubator and brooder. 
G. F. Tusss, Annincreek, Pa. 





W ANT ED.—A young man « f good | habits as an assist- 
aut in my apiaries. Will start a man at $20a 
month and board. Steady employment and increased 
salary will be given on approved efficiency. 
GLEN E. MOE, 
Prov. Pinar del Rio, Candelaria, Cuba, W. I. 





ANTED.--To sell at $1.00 each, or exchange for 
beeswax or supplies, good healthy Belgian hares. 
Pedigreed stock higher priced. No “snuffles” or 
other disease. Have never had a complaint froma 
single buyer yet Satisfaction guaranteed. 
RaL PH B. DALY, Route 5, Lock port, Mw. y. 





WANTE {D.—To buy an apiary i in n Colorado; Michigan, 
or any good locality. 
B. F. HowARD, Binghamton, N. Y. 





ANTED.—A competent man to take charge of my 
farm and apiary. Address 
JOHN IFFT, Zelienople, Pa. 





ANTED —To exchange for cash or wax, one No. 

25 Cowan extractor, 100 R-11 honey-boards, and 

1901 make of Daisy foundation-fasteners. Bargarns. 
Write to M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange 60-lb. cans, perfectly bright 
and good as new, 25c each, f. 0. b. here, for honey 
or wax. Gil BUCHANAN, Holliday’ s Cove, W. Va. 
ANTED—To buy a second- hand saw- v-mill, heavy 
(topand bottom saw). 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 





WANTE ‘D.—A buyer for my 80-acre tract of land in 
Crawford Co., Mo., at $10.00 per acre, one-half 
cash; balance on time payment. Address 
Louis WERNER, Edwardsville, Ills. 
WANTED —To sell or exchange gasoline-engines for 
all purposes—stationary, marine, bicycle, etc.; 
want machinery of all kinds. 
Robert B. Gedye, LaSalle, 111. 











ANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts per 

pound. Choice selected stock 

H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 





ANTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 
honey or wax. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





WANTED —To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 
sell cheap; also what young man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 

ef. H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 





ANTED —To sell, improved comb foundation. 
Send 10c for sample, by mail. 
H. VOGELER., New Castle, Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange, 6-in. foundation-mill, and 
140-egg Star incubator, for wax, bees, or cash. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 





ANTED.—Extracted honey. Kindly quote prices. 
MYERS Bros., 234 Spruce St., Hannibal, Mo. 
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Now  #;] QUEENS! 


for queen-rearing on a large scale 
for 1902. We are headquarters for 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 


queens and nuclei in large quantities 
as well as for small lots. 
Visalia, Cal., Sept. 19, 1901. 

I want 24 queens just like those I got of you 
four years ago. I think that they were called 
Honey-gatherers. Wo. B. PARR. 

We can begin mailing early queens 
by Feb. 15. Prices: Tested, $1.50 
each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per dozen. 
Untested, February, March, April, 
and May, $1.00 each; $5.00 for six; 
$9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, $5.00 
each. Send for our catalog, free by 
mail; tells how to rear queens, and 
how to keep bees for profit. 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


> 


The Jennie Atchley Co., 


Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 
DUNUDAUGONUOUUOSUOEUOEDEDIOEEE © © QOUUUANAUNNUNNONSONLONEANNIIIHTE 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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x BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ry a large stock and greatcst variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want evcry 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read ccscrip- 
tion of the Alternating Hives, Ferruson 
Supers, ete. Write al once for a Catalog. 


~ — AGENCIES — 


arene errs Trester Supply Co., 103 So. llth St., Lin- 


In, Nebraska; C. C. Richards, 
Co., Red Oak, la. co"'1233 17th St., Denver, Col. 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
TUN on - goes without puffing, and does not drop inky drops. The pe: forat- 

+ \ ‘ ed steel fire-grate has 881 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

3 Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50 ; 3%-inch, 

BINGHAM SMOEER, $1.10; 38-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, (5c. Bingham smokers are 
i ¢ ee the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Bir: Inclosed find $1.76. [Please | standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smokesngine- /I_ have 
oné “already. mad e bestsyhoker I 


ore ee enay SOuMIDT, T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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BOSSES REESESERSSSNS ESSE SES 
Jobbers for — 


Central Pennsylvania! 


PAPAFIP PFI 


OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We would respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that we can furnish you all hives 
and supplies listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s cat- 
alog at their prices. 

It is often a great advantage to be able to 
get your supplies near home rather than to 
send perhaps 200 or 300 miles, thereby incur- 
ring higher freight charges and delay in re- 


“ 
<q 
" 
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w w Ww ceiving the same, which is often more impor- 


tant. 

We are located here in DuBois, Clearfield 
Co., Pa., which is about the center of the State, 
and have also unrivaled shipping facilities. 
We have the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
R. R., whichis a ~ of the great New York 
Central system. The Allegany Valley R. R. 
is a part of the Pennsylvania svstem. The 
Ciearfield & Mahoning and the Philadelphia 
& Erie, also a part of the Pennsylvania. We 
also have the Adams and American Express 
Companies, 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we are 
prompt shippers, getting goods out the same 
day or the day after order is received, when- 
ever possible, 


We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 
for beeswax. 





M.H.HUNT & SON, 
Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Serena aaa 
NOW READY P > 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Penn. 
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Washington Office. ” %e d. 
We beg to announce the opening of our 4 
Washington office at the address mention- 


ed below, where we shall be pleased to see 
all of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight and Quick Delivery. Successful 
By placing your orders with us, Southern = 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- Bee-keepers 
portation, and secure lower freight than 
trom Medina. Order 
Specialty. Thei 
We have secured the stock and good will cir 
of the business formerly conducted here by . 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- Supplies 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. E 
arly. 
Catalog. , 
Our catalog will be ready for mailing in 
afew days. Send for a copy atonce. Let 
us quote you on any goods you require. 90000000 





TheA .I,Root Company,| |The A. I. Root Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED US AT THE PARIS 
WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best 
materials and in the best manner possi- 
ble. You who use them know this; those 
who will try them will find them so. OUR 
PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
good goods. We make every thing used 
by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and 
copy of the American Lee-keeper free. 


ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Manuf’g Co,, 


Jamestown. N.Y, 


Ba W. M. Gerrist), Fast Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a compleie line of our 
goods’ at catalog prices. New England 
customers save treight ordering of them. 





RERUNS eee aS EE See Re 
Doolittle’s Scientific 
Queen =-rearing 
Almost Free! 


——" 


The regular price of this book, bound in 
cloth, is $1. 00, postpaid. But we have print- 
ed an edition, bound in leatherette, which 
we are now m: filing, with the Weekly 
American Bee Journal one year, both for 
only $1.30. Don’t you want a copy ot that 
most excellent book on queen-rearing, 


Convention Reports. 


The weekly American Bee Journal will 
publish quite fall reports of the Colorado, 
Chicago, Ontario, and other conventions 
during the next few months These re- 
‘ports are of great value. Now is the tin re 
‘o begin to read the Pee pando mal, It will 
contunue to be a great bee-paper in 19 2. 
And it comes every week. We are head 
quarte rs in Chicago for Root’s Bee-keep- 
ers’ Supplies. Catalog and sample of the 
American Bee Jour nat thee. 


—_—— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144, 146 Erie Street, + Chicago, Illinois. 














FROM 


AFRICA 


SILLA BAAD OOOO r~rn—" 


:5“*The Danzenbaker Hive I think 
will take precedence over all 
others. 1! am delighted with 
it, as it is simple, and easily 


manipulated.” 
: —R. H. PeErpwortn, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
November 30, 1901. South Africa. 
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For sale by THE A. I. Roor.Co., 
MEDINA, OHI0, and their agents. 
lor particulars, address above 
firm or the inventor. . . . . 
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F. DANZENBAKER, 
BOX 66, - WASHINGTON, Dv. C. 





25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL, SO WELL? 
Because it his always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have uot been any com- 
plaints, but thousards of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
What nore can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 
BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI, TIMES. 
Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 





LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Suppligs of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., III, 














